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Console in 

St George’s- 
hy-the-Riber 

Rumson, Nef Jersey 
on fohich 

Dr. C. Certius Noble 
played the 

Inaugural Recital 
April 7th 


“I am delighted to have an instru- 
ment that is so suitable in every 


way for a ‘House of Worship,’ and 


also fine for Recital purposes.” 
—J. STANLEY FARRAR 


Interesting Features of the Console 


St. George’s-by-the-River is a reproducton of a Twelfth Century Church in Normandy and the console case ac- 
cordingly incorporates details of that period. 

Twelfth Century lettering is used on the ivory heads of the stop-knobs, on the coupler-tablets, etc. 

An unusual problem of console design had to be solved to produce a remarkably small console. The action- 
box is recessed into the choir-stalls in such a way that the console becomes a part of the stalls themselves; the 
organist appears to the congregation to be a member of the choir. There is no evidence of a concert hall at- 
mosphere. 

A stop-knob console was supplied in its most modern form, to meet the ideals of the purchasers. 

The music-rack has been so shortened and placed that the organist can see his entire choir at all times. 

Mechanical problems of playing are reduced to the minimum, at the purchaser’s request, even to the use of 
but two crescendo chambers. The organ is completely expressive—every pipe is enclosed. 

There is a liberal supply of adjustable combination pistons—the eight combinations for the full organ are 
duplicated by eight pedal studs. 

Couplers are arranged on the active-grouping plan, with the Unison Release in each case on the extreme right 
of its group. 

All indicator-lights have been combined into one attractive ivory panel at the left of the couplers. 

To meet the Vestry’s request that no console light of any kind be apparent to the congregation, two tubular- 
lights were mounted in reflectors on the console case-ends so as to completely cover the stop-knobs, keys, couplers, 
music-rack, and even the pistons between the keys, without in any way scattering light-rays beyond the console 
case. The result is not a glare in one spot and darkness in the other, but a soft blanket of mild, satisfying light, 
covering every working part of the console. It has been called “the finest console lighting yet devised.” 

Finally, all details of the console and every part of it were finished as befits a musical instrument made to be 
played by the hands of an artist. Mechanical convenience and reliability came first, simplicity and directness next, 
and artistic beauty last but by no means least. 


An organ should completely satisfy the every need of its purchaser. HiLtGREEN, LANE & CoMPANY will count 
it a pleasure to be consuited in the detailed solution of your specific organ-building problem. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Martin W. Bush - - - - 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - -. Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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GEORGE E. CHRIST 
ST. PAUL’S, MILLTOWN, N. J. 
Choir-Night Service 

Ketelby, Lenton Meditation 
Festival Te Deum, Buck 
Bach, Liebster Jesu 
Bach, Passion Chorale 
I Sought the Lord, Stevenson 
Prayer, Hamblin (Junior Choir) 
Duet, My faith looks up, Lachner 
In Joseph’s Lovely Garden, Dickin- 

son 
a. My heart ever faithful, Bach 
And the Glory, Handel 
Bach, Air 
Bach, a choralprelude 

A Bach choralprelude was used 
for the postlude. Mr. Christ’s choir, 
entirely volunteer, includes 22 adults 
and a junior choir of 35, all vested; 
the church has maintained a volun- 
teer chorus ever since its organiza- 
tion some 60 years ago. 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL, EMPORIA, KAN. 
Palm Sunday Musicale 
Dubois, Fiat Lux. In Paradisum. 

Hallelujah, Handel 
1. Bach, Fugue Am 
Hosannah to Son of David, Gibbons 
Rosa Mystica, Dale 
Earth is the Lord’s, Nikolsky 
2. Demarest, Fantasie 
Virgins’ Cradle Hymn, Rubbra 
Lost in the Night, Christiansen 
Were you There, arr. Burleigh 

1. Four pianos; 2. organ-piano. 


HUGH PORTER 

SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 

Negro Spiritual Musicale 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot, arr. 

Huntley 

Nobody Knows, arr. Brown 
Steal Away, arr. Burleigh 
Deep River, arr. Burleigh 
Every time I feel, arr. Burleigh 
Going Home, arr. from Dvorak 
Let us Cheer, arr. Burleigh 


H. S. SAMMOND 
MORNING CHORAL, BROOKLYN 
Spring Concert 

Ye sons of Israel, Mendelssohn 
A Legend, Tchaikowsky 
Now Christ is risen, Kastalsky 
tHey Robin, Shaw 
tOrpheus with his Lute, Barrett 
*Blow thou winter wind, Sarjeant 
Awakening of Morn, Adams 
Wind from the Sea, Branscombe 
O Happy Sleep, Woodman 
Spring Joy, Chapman 
One Fine Day, Puccini 
Every Flower, Puccini 
Elsa’s Dream, Wagner 
*Wandering, Schubert 
+By the Sea, Schubert 
+Spring, Hildach 
Hymn to Sun, Korsakoff 
_Cachucha, Sullivan 
tSung by men’s quartet. 
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ALFRED WHITEHEAD 
CHRIST CHURCH CATH., MONTREAL 


* Bach, Prelude D 


Bach, Herzlich thut mich Verlangen 
Bach, Sinfonia F 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Ave Verum Corpus, Byrd 
Come help O God, Byrd 
Widor, 6: Cantabile 
Oh Praise ye the Lord, Arensky 
He doth Create, Tchesnokoff 
Holy blessed Trinity, Tchaikowsky 
Rheinberger, Evening Rest 
Jesu the very Thought, Whitehead 
Jesu Gentlest Savior, Whitehead 
Franck, Chorale Am 

Choral works by the Cathedral 
choir. In the following program the 
Montreal Girls Highschool Choir as- 
sisted. 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, God’s Time: Sonatina 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Praise to the Lord, Bach 
To Mercy, Pity, Peace, Bach 
What tongue can Tell, Bach 
Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale 
Sweet is Thy Mercy, Barnby 
Near Thee would I, Bach 
Praise the Lord, Mehul 
Rheinberger, Son. Dm: Cantabile 
Gade, Allegretto C 
Gade, Moderato F 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Antiphonal Musicale 

Mendelssohn, Son. 5; Variations 

tHow bright Appears, Bach 

In Joseph’s lovely Garden, Dickin- 
son 

Awake up my Glory, Illiffe 

*Vere Langueros Nostros, Lotti 

Bohm, Legende 

Evening Hymn, Rheinberger 

All Praise to God, Gaul 

*Cantate Domino, Hassler 

Guilmant, Marche Triomphale 
tNumbers were sung by both 

choirs. 

The College Choir, directed by 

Prof. Whitford, is divided thus: 

10 first and 12 second tenors, 10 

first and 10 second basses; Fresh- 

man Choir, directed by Donald A. 

Cobleigh, has 8 first and 10 second 

tenors, 12 first and 9 second basses. 


CHICAGO WOMENS CLUB 
Delamarter, Prelude 
Lester, Southland Song 
s. Barter, Hall 
Gingrich, Paean 
o-p. Moline, Ode to Meadow Lark 
Salter, Souvenir 
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Keller, Evening 
Cole, Hymnus 

The Club presented this program 
of compositions dedicated to Albert 
Cotsworth; the organists were 
Frances Anne Cook, Sophie M. P. 
Richter, Ora E. Phillips, Marilyn 
Barnett, Lily W. Moline-Hallam, 
Ora Johnson Bogen, and Margaret 
Zoutendam. Mr. Cotsworth, veter- 
an critic and organist who has in- 
numerable friends everywhere, was 
guest of honor and gave a talk on 
listening. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
HAWS AVENUE M. E. 

Franck, Finale Bf 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Tollite Hostias, Saint-Saens 
Shenandoah, Trad. 
Long Day Closes, Sullivan 
Karg-Elert, Open the Gate 
Karg-Elert, Praise the Lord 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Karg-Elert, Laudia Sion 
Feign Would I Change, Williams 
Fight, Trad. Finland 
Dance of Gnomes, MacDowell 
Morgan, Toccata-Ad Regias 
Bourdon, Carillons 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
Hallelujah, Handel 

Miss Catharine Morgan played 
the organ solos and the Men’s Glee 
Club of State Teachers College, di- 
rected by William E. Bretz, sang 
the choruses; the Club has 9 first 
and 6 second tenors, 7 first and 8 
second basses. 


YALE-DARTMOUTH 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
As a bird at dawning, Bach 
Touro-Louro-Louro, arr. Davison 
Laudamus, arr. Protheroe 
High Barbary, arr. Hall 
Dearest Farewell, arr. Jungst 
Waters ripple and flow, arr. Taylor 
Sylvia, Speaks 
Battle of Jericho, arr. Bartholomew 
March of Peers, Sullivan 
By Moonlight, Othegraven 
Stand the Storm, arr. Work 
Po’ ol’ Lazarus, arr. Work 
Men of Dartmouth, Wellman 
Dartmouth Undying, Whitford 
Winter Song, Wellman 
Mother of Men, Bingham 
Drunken Sailor, arr. Bartholomew 
Bright college years, Wilhelm 
Fight, Faltin 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, Kremser 
The glee clubs of Dartmouth and 
Yale, Homer Whitford and Mar- 
shall Bartholomew the respective 
conductors, gave this program at 
Dartmouth; the two clubs alternated 
through the whole program in 
groups of three numbers, Dartmouth 
beginning ; and combined for the last 
two. 





"Biss is a striking paral- 


lel between a good organ 
and a good organization « « « In 
each case all divisions must function 
with military precision and sympathy 
a « «In Pilcher Organs and the 
Pilcher organization, this standard 
of proficiency has been developed to 
a surprisingly high degree «2 « a 
Experience with both will prove it 
a « « For modest chapel or stately 
cathedral « om «a whatever your 
needs « « « the Pilcher organ-iza- 
tion is at your command. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, 11 West 42nd St. 


PILCHER 
... Organs 


THE VOICE OF INSPIRATION 








Church Music 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN: “tHovu art THE way,” 
4p. cq. me. Fischer, 12c. An anthem by an unexpected 
anthem-composer, exemplifying the use of the unex- 
pected, as for example a shift of key from F to G-flat, 
and then to D. There are some forceful effects—the 
short but effective organ introduction followed by the ff 
choir entrance on middle F in unison, with the accom- 
paniment carrying the melody and movement, resting for 
two measures, and then passing the movement to the 
choir. The anthem gives evidence of having had its voice 
parts worked out carefully for actual results. It would 
make good choir-practise materials, too, in the matter 
of teaching a choir to depend upon itself instead of the 
organ for key changes that look quite difficult but in 
reality have been carefully prepared, invariably with a 
vocal-wedge in at least one part. In addition to these 
interesting devices it looks like a worthy and forceful 
piece of church music. 

ERIC THIMAN: “As PANTS THE HART” and “AUTHOR 
OF LIFE DIVINE,” two anthems, for chorus, each 4p. me. 
Witmark, 15c. The frequency with which this com- 
poser’s anthems are found on programs is sufficient to 
induce investigation of anything bearing his name. Ex- 
perientced organists realize that the real value of vocal 
part-writing is not always apparent until the work is 
sung; these two anthems seem to offer evidence in the 
composer’s favor and we urge them for investigation. 

Negro Spirituals, arr. Joseph Clokey: “CcRoss IT FOR 
YOURSELF,” “MARY WORE THREE LINKS OF CHAIN,” and 
“’7EK’L SAW DE WHEEL,” under one cover, 6p. c. me. 
Fischer, 20c. The three together would make fine ma- 
terials for any musicale, for the styles are in good con- 
trast and the arranger is a master of vocal writing. 

Arr. Joseph W. Clokey: “CAMP MEETIN’ SONG,” 7p. 
cu. Fischer, 15c. Another colorful item for the 
musicale, a splendid number offering unlimited possi- 
bilities for choral effects without any complications of 
note-difficulty. 





—- 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STEPHEN FOSTER 
Rosert MacGowan 

A delightful little essay, attractively published privately 
for the Foster Hall Collection of Fosteriana. “Earth- 
quakes may swallow Kentucky, but the vision of that 
Old Kentucky Home will endure forever.” What more 
can we ask of any composer? Pittsburgh, as already 
mentioned at various times in these pages, is doing a 
magnificent work in erecting a fitting and living memorial 
to Stephen Foster, in addition to the living memorial he 
himself incorporated into his songs. 


MUSICAL PILGRIM SERIES: 
BRAHMS’ ORCHESTRAL WORKS, by E. M. LEE 
ELGAR INSTRUMENTAL WORKS, by F. H.SHERA 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH,” by A. ARMSTRONG 

STRAUSS’ TONE-POEMS, by T. ARMSTRONG 
4x6. Paper-bound. 40 to 75 pages each. Thematical- 
ly illustrated. Oxford-Fischer, 75c each. Brahms in- 
cludes Serenades in A and D, Haydn Variations, Over- 
tures, Academic and Tragic, and Violin Concerto. EI- 
gar deals with Symphonies 1 and 2, Violin Concerto Op. 
61, Variations Op. 36. Strauss deals with Don Juan, 
Death and Transfiguration, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks, Don Quixote, and A Hero’s Life. 
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Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 

the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 

for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 

ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 

sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 

pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qgc——chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 

voice, low voice, medium voice. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
eid.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

ORGAN: Bach, arr. J. S. Archer: Largo, from double 
concerto for two violins, 7p. me. Fischer, 5c. 

Roland Diggle: Chorale Fantasia, on two hymn-tunes, 
8p. e. White-Smith, 60c. , 

Do.: Song of Exultation, 6p. md. Schmidt, 60c. 

Mrs. R. R. Forman: Meditation, 2p. ve. Presser, 30c. 

Emil Kronke: Days of Sunshine, 4p. e. Presser, 40c. 

G. E. Schuler: Stately March, 6p. me. Presser, 50c. 

R. S. Stoughton: When Evening Shadows Gather, 4p. 
me. Ashmall, 50c. 

Do.: Dominus Vobiscum, 6p. me. White-Smith, 50c. 

Negro Spiritual: Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen, arr. C. Kohlmann, 3p. me. Presser, 35c. 

COLLECTIONS: Beethoven: Seventeen Slow Move- 
rp arr. Howard R. Thatcher, Book 2, 50p. Fischer, 
2.50. 

Gerald F. Frazee: Sixteen 16-measure March Themes, 
16p.e. For lodge use. White-Smith, 75c. 

ANTHEMS: Edward Shippen Barnes: “Blessed Art 
Thou,” c. 6p. e. Schmidt, 12c. “O God of Freedom,” 
c. 4p. e. Schmidt, 12c. 

Roland Diggle: “Benedictus es Domine,” cq. t. 10p. 
Galaxy, 15c. 

Alfred M. Greenfield: “Blessed be Thou Lord God 
of Israel,” cq. 0. me. 8p. Gray, 15c. 

George B. Nevin: “O Saving Victim,” cqu. me. 6p. 
Ditson, 15c. 

Walter N. Waters: “Alleluia,” cqu. md. 6p. Maxwell, 
1dc. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Most Glorious Lord of Life,” 8- 
part for double-chorus. u. md, 16p. Gray, 20c. 

George H. Fairclough: Office of Holy Communion, 
21p. Looks very attractive. Gray, 50c. 

Henry S. Fry: 19 Descants on Wellknown Hymn- 
Tunes, 20p. Presser, 30c. Here is an introduction for 
those who need it in attempting to use the interesting 
device of the descant; for the vast majority of choirs 
it will be more than an introduction. ‘ ‘ 

CANTATAS: R. Vaughan Williams: ‘“Benedicite,” 
for soprano solo and chorus, text taken from a poem by 
Austin, 1613-1669; 48p. Oxford. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: I. Camilieri: “Sanctuary,” 
c. me. 8p. Gray, 15c. 

Walter Henry Hall: “In Praise of Washington,” cqu. 
e. 5p. Gray, 15c. 

Eric H. Thiman: “My Bonny Lass she Smileth,” cqu. 
me. 7p. Novello. 

MEN’S VOICES: Cecil Forsyth: “Tell me Not of a 
Lovely Lass,” 3-part, 4p. e. Gray, 10c. 

L. M. Genet: “Lily of Arcadie,” md. 5p.’ Gray, 15c. 

Marianne Genet: “Sea Hath its Pearls,” c. md. 12p. 
Gray, 15c. Looks rather inviting. 

WOMEN’S VOICES: Frank E. Ward: 
Springtide,” 3-part. md. lp. Gray, 15c. 

Felix White: “Joan to the Maypole,” 3-part. md. 12p. 
Gray. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Irene Berge: “Agnus Dei,” h. 
(F-G). e. 4p. Ditson, 50c. A good song, churchly, ef- 
fective. 


quartet, 
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Kimball Selective Expression Control 


(Actual Size) 


This simple device ends all discussion over the “proper” order for expression pedals. The 
organist now may arrange this order exactly as he wishes and a visiting recitalist may re- 
arrange it instantly according to his own preference. 

Notice that there are four notches or positions in each of the four horizontal slots shown 
in the picture; these represent the expression pedals. Observe then the four knobs repre- 
senting the expression chambers; these are movable to any of the four positions, each carry- 
ing the control of its respective expression chamber to the desired pedal. The top knob, for 
example, controls the SOLO expression, and in the illustration it is set for operation by the 
pedal farthest to the right. If the organist wishes the SOLO expression to be controlled 
by any other pedal, he accomplishes this simply by moving the knob over to any of the three 
other positions. 

The SWELL, GREAT and CHOIR positions may be re-arranged similarly, and any or all 
of the four (or more, in a larger organ) may be combined on one pedal or grouped in pairs 
or otherwise on two or more pedals. 

All four expressions may be united instantly on the chosen MASTER pedal by touching 
a reversible piston or toe stud. This does not disturb the setting of the knobs, which take 
control again when the MASTER pedal is released. 


WWRKIMBALLCO 


Established 1857 


Organ architects, builders of Kimball church and auditorium organs 
and Kimball-Welte reproducing organs for residences 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Hall 


(No. 2 of a series of descriptive announcements dealing with the KIMBALL ORGAN) 
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Gottfried H. Federlein: “He Cares for Me,” m. (D- 
F). e. 4p. Ditson, 50c. The kind of a song that gets 
somewhere and carries the congregation right along. 

Rob Roy Perry: “Where Pastures Green Invite,” m. 
(D-F). e. 4p. Ditson, 50c. Gains weight by its sim- 
plicity—and what a blessing a little simplicity is in these 
complex days. 

Wm. T. Timmings: “Lead Kindly Light,” m. (C-E). 
e. 5p. Ditson, 50c. Perhaps many feel as the reviewer 
does that common texts have already been set too fre- 
quently; yet here is a song that interprets the text ad- 
mirably. We mean it. 

SONGS: SECULAR: H. L. Bilger: 
Grass Sings,” h. (D-G). e. 2p. Ditson, 50c. 
ing encore number. 

Carlyle Davis: “Men,” m. (D-F). me. 3p. Ditson, 
50c. We suggest this be done by a robusto and slightly 
worn-out contralto; add the comic touch and it'll bring 
down the house, though it’s intended for not quite so 
exaggerated treatment. 

Lucina Jewell: “Down in a Garden Olden,” m. (E- 
F). e. 3p. Ditson, 50c. 

PIANO: Bach: Thirty-five Choralpreludes, arr. W. 
Giles Whittaker, and published in four books, with in- 
teresting comments in English and German. Not only ad- 
mirable material for the piano student but equally fine 
for organists themselves in the practise of these things 
at the piano; the gain in technic ought to be consider- 
able. Oxford, $2.00 each book; Carl Fischer, Ameri- 


can agent. 
Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—JUNE— 
Latham True born, Portland, Me. 
Elgar born, Broadheath, Eng., 1857. 
Julius Reubke died, 1858. 
Weber died, 1826. 
Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Stainer born, London, Eng., 1840. 
Schumann born, Zwickau, Ger., 1810. 
Harry Rowe Shellty born, New Haven, Conn., 
1858. 
Charles Raymond Cronham born, Jersey City, N. J. 
Flag Day, Stars and Stripes adopted, 1777. 
Washington chosen to head American army, 1775. 
Grieg born, Bergen, Norway, 1843. 
G. W. Stebbins born, Albion, N. Y., 1869. 
Gounod born, Paris, France, 1818. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
Congress adopted the “Great Seal” of U. S., 1782. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff died, 1908. 
First day of summer. 
W. J. Marsh born, Liverpool, Eng. 
Summer Salter born, Burlington, Ia. 
Camille Zeckwer born, Philadelphia, Pa., 1875. 
Oley Speaks born, Canal Winchester, Ohio, 1876. 


_ Organ Music from Abroad 
Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 
There is a fine new Concert Overture No. 5 from the 
pen of Purcell James Mansfield, published by Weeks & 
Co. of London. This Overture, which Mr. Mansfield 
calls The English, is one of the best pieces this composer 
has given us, and when you remember that among the 
60 to 80 organ pieces published there are the Concert 


“A Song the 
Charm- 
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Fugue, Concert Caprice, Chanson Rustique, In Memori- 
am, Passacaglia and Nocturne, you may rest assured that 
Overture is worth investigating. It is a work of some 
15 pages, fairly difficult, and to do it justice one really 
needs a modern instrument. While it is in sonata form 
it is somewhat rhapsodical and demands some imagina- 
tion on the part of the performer; given this I am con- 
fident the work will make a strong appeal to all types 
of listeners. 

From the Leduc press I have a Suite Cyclique by 
Leonce de Saint Martin—as far as I know, a new name 
in organ music. The four movements are Prelude, 
Fugue, Cantilene, and Carillon; and its 24 pages contain 
little of real difficulty. The first movement is a smooth 
flowing andante that works up to a fff climax and ends 
with some nice writing for the strings. The Fugue is a 
lilting scherzo in 6-8 time for soft flutes; played up to 
time it should make a hit. The Cantilene makes an ex- 
cellent contrast, and the last movement, rousing finale 
in the French style, brings the work to stunning close. 
I believe this fine suite is well worth recommending ; 
each movement is complete in itself and the complete 
work is not so long as to prove tiresome on a recital 
program. While French in spirit it is not ultra modern; 
that is, it has a tune that the average listener can follow. 

Godfrey Sceats is a London organist who has done 
much to foster the Karg-Elert vogue in the British Isles ; 
hence one picks up a composition with his name on, ex- 
pecting to find some of the stunts in registration that 
Karg-Elert delights in. However in his Bow Bells and 
March there is nothing that cannot be made effective 
on almost any sort of instrument. Bow Bells is founded 
on a chime tune of Bow church, which as you know is 
half way up Cheapside. As a matter of fact the profits 
from the sale of this work will be devoted to the fund 
for the restoration of Bow Bells. It is an ingenious 
and effective number and the feeling of big bells some- 
how comes through the music in a way that is most im- 
pressive. The March in A is founded on Martin Shaw’s 
tune in “Songs of Praise” to the hymn “Through the 
night of doubt and sorrow.” It should make a capital 
postlude even if the tune is not known. These two pieces 
are published under one cover by Keith Prowse & Co. 
of London and I believe you will enjoy them. 

There must be many, many organists who like myself 
have hunted high and low for a cantata to take the place 
of the three Lenten ones that we have all used for more 
years than we care to remember. To you then who are 
looking for such a work I recommend “The Lamb of 
God” by Chastey Hector, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Here is, I believe, the best and most 
churchly Lenten cantata that has ever come to my no- 
tice, a splendid liberetto set to music that fits it like a 
glove, music that cannot fail to impress the listener with 
the majesty of the story that is being unfolded, real 
church music of the highest type. Dr. Hector is organ- 
ist of Parish Church, Brighton, where he has a splendid 
choir and a fine Willis organ. Outside of a few organ 
pieces that have been reviewed in these columns I do not 
believe he has published very much; certainly this can- 
tata is his finest work and shows him to be a composer 
with an individuality that is refreshing. 

I am not going to tell you about the work; if what I 
have said does not create an interest to see the work 
for yourself, nothing I can say will. However when 
next year rolls round I hope you will take my advice and 
look this excellent cantata over. It is beautifully printed, 
the organ part is printed on three staves, and if you have 
to watch the pennies you may be interested to know that 
an edition consisting of choruses only is published, which 
means a considerable saving even with the average choir. 
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IN THE NEW JERUSALEM 


An American organ is part of the equipment of the elaborate group of buildings 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association soon to be completed in Jerusalem, 
Palestine. The Austin Organ Co. is building a four-manual concert organ 
for the Golden Hall of Friendship, one of the buildings of the group, 
“where Moslem, Jew, and Christian will mingle together in functions 
of educational, recreative, and religious nature.” Lieut. Waldo H. 
Heinrichs, “the luckiest man in the World War,” left New York 
on April 19th to assume command of this great enterprise; Lieut. 
Heinrichs was wounded a dozen times and was two months a 
prisoner; he was a member of the 95th Aero Squadron. 

See also pages 261, 279, 284, and 303. 
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A Study of Practical Results 


A Discussion of the Aims and Achievements of an Organist 


Who Knew what he Wanted and Tried to Get It 
| By ROBERT W. WILKES 


HE Editors of THE AMErI- 

CAN ORGANIST have been 

kind enough to state that 

the new Kilgen erected 

in St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Barclay Street, 
New York City, is “extremely in- 
teresting.” The specifications were 
published in the issue of October, 
1931, but the following article will 
be so written that points of interest 
in this new instrument may be 
readily understood even if the Octo- 
ber number is not at hand. 

But before examining details of 
tone and action, let us discuss brief- 
ly some first principles. And we 
will begin, if you please, not with 
Diapason or reed choruses but with 
principles still more fundamental. 

We might begin by asking our- 
selves the question: What is the 
exact function of an organ in the 
church? 
still more fundamental question: 
What is the real meaning of the 
church to the community ? 

Do we look upon the church as a 
place where we gather on Sunday, 
dressed in fashionable attire; where 
we sit down among friends, listen— 
we hope—to an interesting sermon 
on some subject not too religious; 
where we can hear interesting mus- 
ic, sung by a well-trained choir, per- 
haps a vocal solo or two, some bril- 
liant or soothing organ music? 

Or is not the church essentially a 
house of public prayer, where we as- 
semble to adore God, to thank Him 
for His benefits, perhaps to offer 
sacrifice, to confess our faults and 
to ask for His help? 


And that will lead to a ° 


Surely no arguments are neces- 
sary to prove that, although some 
may attend church for social, busi- 
ness, musical or other reasons, the 
church -is essentially a place of 
spiritual service. 

Keeping this basic fact in mind, 
what are the qualities most desir- 
able in the church organ? As a 
primary quality I would list, first 
of all, solemnity. Other qualities, 
such as beauty and variety of tone, 
should also be found; but as the 
public adoration of God is one of 
the most solemn acts of the creature, 
so the instrument that is often an 
important adjunct in such acts of 
adoration should partake of the 
same quality. 

Now the so-called fluty type of 
Diapason appeals to me personally 
as a more suitable fundamental tone 
for a church organ than Diapasons 
of a brighter tone quality. In ad- 
dition it seems to me that Diapasons 








Get Your Share Too 


This: magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to vour 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 




















of a more foundational tone have a 
more cohesive effect in the general 
ensemble; they seem, to my ear, to 
bind together the varied tones of the 
other pipes into a more perfect en- 
semble than Diapasons of a richer 
harmonic development. 

Right here I know I shall run 
counter to some of our Diapason- 
chorus enthusiasts, who insist upon 
Diapasons of considerable harmonic 
development upon which the so- 
called Diapason chorus may be built. 
It is argued that the higher pitches 
do not blend well with fluty Di- 
apasons, and that if the octave and 
upper work are to be powerful the 
unison Diapasons cannot be too 
foundational in tone. Yet it is quite 
obvious that bright-toned Diapasons 
need the mutations less than so- 
called fluty Diapasons, since the 
bright-toned pipes already possess 
to a fair degree some of the higher 
harmonics. 

We must not let the tail wag the 
dog. Diapason choruses are justi- 
fied only in so far as they provide 
the church organ with a satisfactory 
quality of tone—a tone that is 
beautiful in itself and which is well 
adapted for the uses to which the 
organ is to be put. 

I am afraid that many of us have 
been laboring under a false concept 
of a good tonal ensemble. For 
over twenty years I played an organ 
that would delight the heart of the 
purist: the Great was entirely un- 
enclosed, the Diapasons were of the 
bold type, the octave was loud and 
slightly more stringy than the two 
unison Diapasons, the twelfth and 
fifteenth were independent ranks 
and the reeds were brilliant. I must 
confess that organs in which the 
Diapasons and reeds were of a 
smoother quality seemed at first to 
lack the brilliancy of my own in- 
strument; a continued acquaintance 
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with such organs was necessary be- 
fore my tonal ideals changed. 

For many years organs were 
manufactured in this country in 
which one solitary Diapason on the 
Great, accompanied by a Melodia or 
another flute, was topped by a loud, 
stringy octave, a twelfth, a fifteenth, 
and sometimes a mixture. In ad- 
dition the poor Diapason had to bear 
the competition of a 16’ Diapason or 
a 16’ Bourdon. Is it any wonder 
that many of us acquired a false 
conception of organ tone? 

Many radio enthuiasts of a few 
years’ experience will remember the 
poor tone produced by the horns, 
the first loud speakers. The cone 
type of speaker was a distinct im- 
provement; yet many who were ac- 
customed to the horn type objected 
to the cone. The dynamic speaker 
was an improvement over the cone 
and again some of those who had 
been using the cone argued against 
the dynamic. 

No argument is needed to prove 
that one of the finest tonal ensembles 
of the present age is that of a well- 
trained symphony orchestra. Often 
a concert band provides a good en- 
semble. It is obvious that a good 
organ ensemble will differ some- 
what from that of a symphony or- 
chestra or concert band; yet there 
are certain broad principles that, I 
believe, underlie all good ensembles. 
The middle harmony, the 8’ tone 
in organ parlance, must be consider- 
ably stronger than the higher or the 
lower tones, in order that a full 
chord may sound well balanced. For 
this reason, I believe that too manv 
higher registers or too loudly voiced 
higher registers are to be avoided; 
let the organist beware also of a too 
liberal use of 4’ and 16’ couplers. 
If we organists used the full organ 
less often; if we were satisfied with 
a moderate forte in most cases and 
reserved a certain amount of 8’ tone 
for climaxes, our fortissimos would 
not screech and growl from an over- 
dose of 4” and 16’ couplers. 

If it is admitted that smoothness 
of unison Diapason tone and upper 
work contribute largely to the 
solemnity so desirable in a church 
organ, how much more necessarv is 
it that the chorus reeds be of the 
same quality? The ensembles of 
some organs sound to me like that 
of an over-blown brass band. In 
fact they are often worse, because 
above the raucous reeds we hear the 
screaming mixtures. TI believe this 
has been said before, but at any rate 
it will bear repetition. 

In contrasting the ensemble of a 
fine symphony orchestra to that of a 
church organ, we find that the or- 
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gan lacks indeed the warmth of 
string tone; but it possesses a 
stronger and deeper bass. In the 
orchestra the brass is likely to over- 
balance the strings and wood wind; 
trumpet tone, particularly when four 
are used, is very assertive. But the 
Diapasons of the organ are stronger 
than the strings of the orchestra and 
it is much easier to prevent the reeds 
of the organ from overbalancing. 

My ideal of chorus-reed tone for 
a church organ is a tone very near 
that of a trombone played no 
louder than forte. The “angry- 
toned Trumpet” advocated by the 
Rev. Noel Bonavia-Hunt may possi- 
bly be the ideal foundational reed 
tone for a concert hall organ; but 
for a church organ, dedicated to a 
spiritual service in which solemnity 
is a most important consideration, 
I believe that, although one bright 
reed might be used, the general reed 
ensemble should be of a solemn 
character. 

It will be found also that the 
smoother type of chorus reed blends 
better with the flue-work. Keen 
strings, with all their brilliant har- 
monics, do not amalgamate readily 
with Diapasons and flutes. The 
same criticism may be applied to 
reeds that are too brilliant. 

From the foregoing, the reader 
will easily infer that the Diapasons 
on St. Peter’s organ, with the ex- 
ception of the Violin Diapason, are 
all of a foundational character. The 
chorus reeds are smooth. 

In the final finishing I have tried 
to produce what I consider a true 
ensemble. I have heard instruments 
in which the Diapasons and u»per- 
work were most prominent in the 
full organ. I have heard others, 
more numerous, in which the reeds 
almost completely overshadowed the 
flue-work. In the present instance, 
we have tried to build up a full or- 
gan, the tone of which will be a har- 
monious blend of equally powerful 
flue and reed tone. 

There is considerable unification 
and duplexing on this organ, al- 
though it would be a great mistake 
to call it a unit organ. There are 
37 registers and a set of chimes; 23 
registers are straight, 14 are’ uni- 
fied. 

The organ is located in two cham- 
bers on opposite sides of the altar, 
the Great and Choir on one side, the 
Swell and Solo on the other. The 
Echo Organ is in the back of the 
church above the ceiling. The en- 
tire organ, including the 32’ Pedal 
Diapason, is enclosed. There are 
three expression shoes, one for Solo 
and Swell, one for Choir and Great, 
and one for Echo. 
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I do not believe it is a disadvan- 
tage to enclose Great and Choir, or 
Swell and Solo, in one chamber. 
The line of expression shoes some- 
times found in our large organs is 
so confusing that an organist is like- 
ly to connect them all to the master 
shoe and let it go at that. 

Now let us examine a few details. 

On the Great we have a First 
Diapason, 40 scale, a Second Diapa- 
son, which is unified at 16’, 8’, and 
4’. The Violin Diapason from the 
Choir is also duplexed to the Great. 
I find that the 4’ Octave obtained 
from the Second Diapason is quite 
strong enough when the three uni- 
son Diapasons are drawn. There is 
no Diapason upper-work beyond the 
Octave. The 12th, 15th and 17th 
may be drawn separately, being 
derived from the unit Choir Clari- 
bel Flute; there is a String Mixture, 
12th, 15th and 17th, from the unit 
Choir Viola; there is also a real 
five-rank mixture of Dulciana pipes 
with five breaks—Audsley’s pre- 
scription. 

Right here I arouse the wrath of 
our Diapason-chorus — enthusiasts 
who insist that not only the octave 
but all the upper work must be of 
Diapason pipes; and I will be told 
also that the twelfth, fifteenth and 
seventeenth must be of independent 
ranks. Let us consider the choice 
of pipes first. 

In the first place there is very 
little difference in the higher pitches 
between the quality of tone of 
foundational Diapasons and _ of 
flutes. And if the traditional stringy 
Diapason tone is required in the up- 
per work, the unit string mixture 
may be drawn along with the flute 
unit. 

We are also told that the upper 
work must be formed of indepen- 
dent registers. There are two rea- 
sons given. Each register of the 
upper-work should be softer than 
the preceding register and, besides, 
the tuning of the mixture-work 
should not be tempered. 

The first point is well taken. The 
registers of the upper-work should 
gradually decrease in strength. Yet 
this point can be very nicely covered 
in the present installation. The 
first higher register to add is the 2’ 
flute, then the 2 2/3’ flute, then the 
string mixture of 12th, 15th and 
17th ranks may be drawn. In the 
last case we have two pipes sound- 
ing the 12th, two pipes sounding the 
15th and only one pipe sounding the 
17th. The 17th Flute may be added 
after the Tuba is drawn. This ar- 
rangement with the five-rank Dul- 
ciana Mixture makes a very flexible 
set of combinations. The upper- 
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JERUSALEM Y.M.C.A.: ALONG THE MAIN CORRIDOR 
_The gentlemen are not actors, the scene is not Hollywood. These Moslem sons, come to inspect 
the great buildings, will soon be hearing the music of a great American organ now being built 


“for all who enter here.” 


work may be used with soft com- 
binations of 8’ and 4’ registers, in 
fact the Dulciana Mixture is so deli- 
cately voiced that it may be used in 
chords of low and medium pitch 
with only the Dulciana Celeste 8’. I 
believe that this flexible mixture ar- 
rangement is preferable to the tra- 
ditional twelfth and fifteenth of 
Diapason pipes, supplemented with a 
brilliant chorus mixture of three or 
four ranks. The twelfth and 
fifteenth are generally voiced so 
loud that they cannot be drawn ex- 
cept in forte combinations; and the 
same thing is true of the mixture. 

In regard to using unit registers 
for mixture effects, we must not be 
hypercritical. We are not living in 
the days of the tracker organ when 
only unison couplers were avail- 
able. 
hardly an organist using an electric 
or even a tubular pneumatic organ 
who does not draw at least one 4’ 
coupler when playing full organ. 
Now the addition of even one 4’ 
coupler changes the whole balance 
of the upper-work. For all the 8’ 
registers connected with the 4’ 
coupler become 4’, and all the 4’ 
become 2’. So that even if the 
twelfth, fifteenth and seventeenth 
are obtained on the Great from one 
single unit—the seventeenth con- 
sequently being too strong—the 4’ 
coupler from some other manual, by 
changing the 4’ registers on that 
manual to 2’ registers, will more 
than correct the deficiency. 

Now let us consider the tuning 
objection. 


It is safe to say that there is | 


The unit mixture, so called, is cer- 
tainly tuned by equal temperament. 
The straight mixture is supposed to 
be tuned true. Many seem to take 
it for granted that the true tuning is 
superior to the tempered tuning, but 
is this an actual fact? Let us take 
an example. Suppose we hold down 
a major triad, for instance middle 
C with E and G. We have drawn 
8’, 4’, and 2’ stops and a straight 
mixture containing the fifth and 
third. The octaves of course will be 
in tune. The fifth in the mixture, 
the G, being tuned true, will be out 
of tune with the G on the 8’, 4’, and 
2’ stops. The third in the mixture, 
the E, will be considerably ouc of 
tune with the tempered E of the 8’, 
4’, and 2’ stops. 

In the case of the so-called unit 
mixture, the third and fifth will be 
in tune with the third and fifth of 
the chord. So as far as the tuning 
argument goes, I believe that the 
balance is in favor of the unit. 

It will be noted that there are an 
unusual number of soft accompany- 
ing stops on the Great of St. Peter’s 
organ. Besides the Dulciana, there 
is a Dulciana Celeste at 8’ and 4’, a 
Claribel Flute 8’ and an 8’ Viola. I 
believe that none of these stops is 
superfluous. In soft organ selec- 
tions it is most desirable to use the 
Great as the accompaniment, while 
solos are played on Swell, Choir, 
and perhaps Solo organs. Just as a 
fine vocalist is often spoiled by a 
poor accompanist, so also is a fine 
solo register on the organ marred 
by a poor accompaniment. The 


Dulciana Celeste, either 8’ alone or 
combined with the 4’, provides a 
most satisfactory accompaniment 
for a solo flute, a string tone, or a 
soft reed. The Claribel Flute or 
Viola with the 4’ Dulciana Celeste 
makes a very satisfactory combina- 
tion of itself. As a visiting organist 
once remarked, the soft 4’ Celeste 
gives a shimmer to the tone. The 
accompaniment should generally be 
of a different tone quality from the 
solo register; these soft registers on 
the Great are calculated to afford 
such a varied acompaniment. <A 
Doppelfloete and a Tuba complete 
the resources of this manual. 

On the Swell we have a Bourdon 
unit at 16’, 8%, 47, 2 2/3’, 2’. and 
1 3/5’; an Harmonic Flute at 8’, 4’, 
and 2’; a Vox Humana at 16’ (tenor 
C), 8’, and 4%. A Diapason, Flute 
Celeste, Salicional, Salicional Ce- 
leste, Oboe, and Cornopean. 

An objection will, I know, be im- 
mediately made that the Swell lacks 
a 16’ and 4’ reed. Risking the 
anathemas of our reed-chorus en- 
thusiasts, I will say that I am be- 
ginning to doubt the advisability of 
specifying a 16’ reed on a small 
Swell Organ of only one Diapason 
and one strong chorus reed. The 
quality of tone of the Diapason and 
of the unison reed also affect the 
question. A foundational Diapason 
and a smooth unison reed are often 
not improved by the addition of a 
16’ tone; the effect becomes too 
thick. If the Diapason is rather 
stringy in tone and the reed is thin 
in tone, the 16’ reed will add body 
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to the tone, though often with a loss 
of clarity. In the case of the pres- 
ent organ, the powerful 16’ reed on 
the Solo Organ adequately takes 
care of 16’ reed tone in the full or- 
gan. 

The Oboe on the Swell is not an 
imitation of the orchestral instru- 
ment. I decided that an organ 
Oboe would be more valuable for 
combination purposes. An excel- 
lent Orchestral Oboe effect is ob- 
tained by combining the Oboe with 
the soft 2 2/3’ Gedeckt; I really be- 
lieve that the effect of this com- 
bination is better than the effect of 
a single Orchestral Oboe register. 

The Vox Humana is on a separate 
chest and is separately enclosed. A 
few words of explanation may be 
needed. 

I have previously argued that the 
general ensemble of the organ 
should be as beautiful as that of the 
symphony orchestra. In addition 
there are certain beautiful effects 
peculiar to the organ, such as Flute 
Celestes, Gemshorn Celestes, and 
the Vox Humana, which cannot be 
duplicated on the orchestra. 

The Vox Humana on some or- 
gans, particularly on those of an 
ancient vintage, certainly had a thin 
and wheezy tone. But the modern 
Vox, when well voiced, is delightful 
both by itself and in combination. 
To take fullest advantage of this 
register, I have made it available at 
three pitches. The 16’ and 4’ Vox 
are quite valuable in solo and chord 
combinations. In chord work the 
Vox at 16’, 8’, and 4” may advan- 
tageously be used with a string or 
flute celeste or both. 

I believe that it is generally pre- 
ferable to enclose the Vox in a box 
with an adjustable opening rather 
than to plant it on the same chest 
with the other pipes. I think that 
the church organ Vox should be sub- 
dued in tone; and a full-throated 
Vox enclosed in a separate box has 
a better tone than a Vox made 
stringy by too much tone-regulating. 

The upper-work on the Swell is 
derived from the urfit Gedeckt and 
the unit Harmonic Flute. Both 
these registers provide a 4’ flute, the 
Gedeckt gives also the 12th and 
17th; the 15th is derived from the 
Harmonic Flute. As the Harmonic 
Flute is louder than the Gedeckt, 
this specification provides a fifteenth 
stronger than the seventeenth and 
it is therefore to be preferred to the 
usual unit arrangement. The two 
4’ flutes are also valuable. 

As it is quite usual to specify a 
number of string registers on the 
Swell Organ, some will be surprised 
to find only two ranks, a Salicional 
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and a Salicional Celeste. This was 
done for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is well known that strings, 
if they are not too keen, will blend 
well with flutes and Diapasons, but 
will not blend well with reeds. The 
Swell Cornopean and Oboe are bet- 
ter without the strings. In the 
second place, and this brings us to a 
consideration of the Choir Organ, I 
decided to put most of the strings in 
the Choir. 

This arrangement provides each 
manual with a distinctive tone qual- 
ity. The Choir is not simply a 
diminutive Great—sounding, for in- 
stance, like a Great Organ in the dis- 
tance—but it has a predominant 
string quality. On the Choir there- 
fore we have the Violin Diapason, 
the unified Viola,, the Viola Celeste 
at 8’ and 4’, the unified Dulciana 
Celeste, a Gemshorn and Gemshorn 
Celeste, the Violin, and the five- 
rank Dulciana Mixture, also found 
on the Great. The flutes include a 
straight Tibia and the Claribel 
Flute at 8’ and 47. A Quintadena 
and a Clarinet complete the list. 

The unified Viola provides the 16’ 
stop. The Tibia is a stopped pipe 
of moderate strength. None of the 
strings is keen, the smallest being 
the Viola, 45 scale at 16’. The very 
cutting string tone which is never 
heard in the orchestra and which is 
found only in some theater organs is 
an abomination to my ears. The 
Echo Salicional at 62 scale and its 
Celeste at 65 scale are the keenest 
strings in the organ. 

One of the particular points of in- 
terest on the Choir Organ is the unit 
Viola 16’, 8’, 51/3’, 4’, 22/3’, 2’ 
and 13/5’. I expected that the 
Viola 51/3’ would be useful prin- 
cipally for solo effects, providing 
some unusual tone tints in combina- 
tion with 8’ tone, but I was sur- 
prised to find its effect in chord pas- 
sages when drawn with a moderate 
number of 8’ and higher stops. It 
seems to give somewhat the solemn 
effect of a 16’ stop without the 16’ 
thickness of tone. It seems some- 
how to bridge over the gap felt at 
times between 8’ and 4’ tone. 

The same thing may be remarked 
about the 51/3’ Dulciana Celeste. 
One of my favorite accompaniments 
for a solo singer is the Gemshorn 
Celeste in combination with the 
Dulciana Celeste at 8’, 5 1/3’, and 4’. 

The Viola 22/3’ in combination 
with the Violin, Viola, Gemshorn, 
and Claribel gives as near an imita- 
tion of a violin solo as I have heard 
on any organ. 

The Viola 13/5’ may be used in 
solo effects with the Tibia or other 
stops, but is more valuable, I think, 


as the upper part of the string mix- 
ture found on the Great. 

The Dulciana Celeste, which may 
be drawn at 8’, 51/3’, 4’, 2 2/3’, 2’, 
and 13/5’, provides beautiful ef- 
fects, particularly at 2’ pitch. I be- 
lieve that a single rank of unified 
Dulciana pipes is nowhere as effec- 
tive. 

The celestial or etherial effects 
possible from these soft mutations 
are not found in orchestral music 
and are a peculiar organ effect that 
I find very beautiful. Although 
many of these effects cannot be pro- 
duced on even some of our largest 
instruments, I believe they are most 
desirable for the church service. 

On the Solo there is a Clarabella 
unit at 16’, 8’, and 4’, a Trombone at 
16’, 8’, and 4’, a straight Stentor- 
phone, French Horn, and English 
Horn. The Clarabella has a special- 
ly heavy bass, starting with a low C 
at 101/2” x 9”. The Trombone 16’ 
C is a 12” pipe. The Stentorphone 
is a 38. All pipes are on 10” wind. 
The remainder of the organ is main- 
ly voiced on 5”. 

On the Echo we have a Bourdon 
unit at 16’ and 8’ on the Pedal, and 
8’ and 4’ on the Manual; a Salicional 
at 8’ and 4’, a Salicional Celeste at 
8’, and a Vox Humana. The 
Chimes are located in the Echo 
chamber. 

The Pedal Organ has two in- 
dependent registers. A unit Diapa- 
son at 32’, 16’, and 8’. The lowest 
C is of generous proportions, 
19 3/4” x 15 3/4” and speaks on 10” 
wind. There is also a Bourdon unit 
at 16’ and 8’. The Great Tuba is ex- 
tended downward to provide a 16’ 
Tuba. There is a Quint 10 2/3’ 
taken from the Solo Clarabella and 
a Dolce Quint 10 2/3’ from the 
Swell Bourdon. Also the usual 
derivations from the manuals. 

A point of interest is the use ‘of 
two Tremulants on every manual 
except the Echo which has only one. 
These Tremulants do not wave the 
tone at different speeds, as I believe 
the speed of a Tremulant should be 
that of the vibrato found in a well- 
trained voice—about five vibrations 
to a second. All Tremulants beat at 
approximately this speed, but one set 
is heavy and the other set is light. 

For some time I have been dissat- 
ised with only one Tremulant. 
When playing a melody in single 
tones a strong Tremulant is desir- 
able; but when playing chords, 2 
much lighter wave is needed, unless 
we want to imitate in church the ef- 
forts of our former theater con- 
freres. If we adjust the Tremulant 
between the two extremes we obtain 
a wave that is not quite strong 
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ACROSS OPEN ARCHES 
A workman in the Holy Land putting the finishing touches on one of the 
details of the corridor, and through the opposite arch we see a bit of the 
land where Christ once walked. 


enough for melodies and yet is 
somewhat too heavy for chord-work. 
The installation of two Tremulants 
is not expensive and seems to pro- 
vide a happy solution. 

An unusual coupler is the Pedal 
to Great. This enables the organist, 
when one or both hands are free, to 
play a Pedal passage on the Great 
keyboard. So that a Pedal passage 
that would ordinarily require the use 
of two feet, thus preventing any use 


of the expression shoe, may be play-. 


ed on the Great manual with full use 
of the crescendo shutters. 

Nearly all the stop-tongues are on 
the sides of the console. However 
all the Tremulants on the main or- 
gan, including a master Light 
Tremulant and a master Heavy 
Tremulant stop-tongue are located 
above the Solo manual. In the same 
row is to be found a stop-tongue 
which interchanges the Swell-Solo 
and Choir-Great expression shoes. 
This is helpful when either Swell or 
Solo is played with the Echo. 

Of combination pistons there are 
ten generals, six on the Solo, ten 
each on the Swell, Great, and Pedal, 
twelve on the Choir, and four on the 
Echo. I find these none too many. 


Switches in the key-cheeks connect 
or disconnect pedal control. 

The register crescendo shoe has 
an indicator consisting of a row of 
twelve lights with numbers. I find 
this valuable. When I registrate my 
solos, I often write “Reg. to 5” or 
“Reg to 8”, meaning that the regis- 
ter crescendo shoe should be moved 
until that number of lights are show- 
ing. A register crescendo with only 
one light seems to me only 50 per 
cent efficient. 

As there is only one row of stop- 
tongues above the Solo manual, the 
music desk can be set at a comfort- 
able height and the organist will not 
sigh for a neck like a giraffe. 

The: combination pistons under 
the Choir keyboard, which ordi- 
narily are practically invisible to the 
organist when he is playing on the 
Swell or Solo manual, were replaced 
by longer pistons, and the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Huber of the Kilgen 
Company was followed, of having 
the number of each piston engraved 
on the top of each piston as well as 
on the end. This is a decided im- 
provement. 

In conclusion I must say that I 
tound the builders, Geo. Kilgen & 
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Sons, very anxious to please me. | 
admit that my specifications and re- 
quests were somewhat unusual, but 
time will tell whether they are worth 
while. At any rate they are studies 
in the attempt to produce the ideal 
church organ. 


—ERROR— 

In Mr. Barrows’ article on Combons 
in April T.A.O. a complete line of 
type was dropped and the unusual 
Combon system of the Rochester 
Organ Co. was accordingly not 
faithfully described. The statement 
should have been: 

“About two years ago we took an- 
other step and added a second op- 
tional device, whereby the generals 
may be— 

“1. Absolute, like divisionals ; 

“2. Dual; 

“3. Release.” 


—MEMPHIS A.G.0.— 

The following organ-piano duets 
were included in March 29 program 
on the Pilcher in Bellevue Baptist: 

Widor, Serenade 

Clokey, Intermezzo 

Franck, Piece Heroique 
And a girls’ quartet sang: 

Pale Moon, Logan 

Land of Sky-blue Water, Cadman 

Waters of Minnetonka, Lieurance 
Organ solos were played by Mrs. 
Irwin G. Dagle, Adolph Steuterman, 
Franklyn Glynn; Messrs. Adolph 
and Harry J. Steuterman played the 
duets. 


CHARLES F. MORSE 
ORPHEUS CLUB, DETROIT 
Spring Concert 
Grant us to do, Bach 


.O Bone Jesu, Palestrina 


Ave Maris Stella, Grieg 
Credo, Gretchaninof 
Now sleeps the Crimson, Andrews 
The Old Woman, Robertson 
The Pilot, Protheroe 
Crusaders, MacDowell 
Cossack, Moniuszko 
Song of the Grail-seekers, Hill 
Day Grows Old, Manton 
Turn ye to me, Scotch 
Annie Laurie, Scotch 
Were you there, Negro Spiritual 
I Dream of Jeanie, Foster 
Galway Piper, Irish 
Joyous Easter Song, Dickinson 

As a good churchman one wanted 
to go home after the first group of 
this fine Club of 38 men. Such per- 
formances as theirs of the Bach, 
Palestrina, Grieg, and Gretchaninof 
were inspiring. Some day I expect 
to hear that some wealthy church 
has shown its appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things by engaging the Club 
en masse for at least an occasional 
service. Surely no choir has ever 
been more efficient —A.R.T. 





Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—A 4M SKINNER— 
HE First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles 
has been known for its 
\ music and the excellence 
SZ of its chorus choir, under 
the leadership of Mr. John Small- 
man for a number of years past. 
This choir has made a specialty of 
giving the great choral works, and 
the emphasis has been placed on the 
chorus and its director rather than 
on the organ and the organist. 
This was inevitable in the old 
church, with its rather antiquated 
organ. With the dominating per- 


sonality of Mr. Smallman, any or- 
ganist must needs play second fiddle, 
though I must say that in the case of 


Mr. Thomas Pollock, organist of the 
church, the second fiddle part is in 
very competent hands. 

I recollect our esteemed Editor’s 
having indulged on various occa- 
sions in editorial utterance on a 
situation such as exists here. But 
when the chorus reaches such large 
proportions (about a hundred) it is 
almost necessary to have some one 
wave a stick at them, and let the 
second fiddle play the organ. I quite 
agree with Mr. Buhrman that gener- 
ally speaking it is much more desir- 
able to combine choirmaster and or- 
ganist in one and the same person, 
and ordinarily a more balanced ef- 
fect of choir and organ is produced. 

When I was asked to make a 
hurry-up visit to Los Angeles last 
year to assist the committee in the 
design, selection and purchase of a 
new organ for the magnificent new 
church they were planning, it seem- 
ed to me that it was carrying coals 
to Newcastle for me to come out and 
tell these people what to do, with all 
the fine organists within easy reach 
that are not far at least from the Los 
Angeles city limits. This of course 
includes a territory some four hun- 
dred miles in radius. 

But this case of a prophet not 
without honor, save in his own coun- 
try, brought me 2500 miles, and was 
of itself enough to make my sugges- 
tions more potent and compelling 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes, 
Mus. Doc. 


than those I am sure some of the 
local fraternity could have made 
equally well. (The same thing ap- 
plies in the opposite way, to the 
manner in which my advice is re- 
ceived in my own home tewn, on 
some occasions. But far be it from 
me to quarrel with the church au- 
thorities here, as it has given me 
two interesting trips to the Pacific 
coast with an opportunity to meet as 
delightful a group of organists as 
exist anywhere, to hear many or- 
gans, and to see and feel the much 
discussed country and climate. 

The new First Congregational is 
an English Gothic building, some- 
what after Durham Cathedral, with 
a large square tower over the cross- 
ing. The proportions are superb, 
and the size enormous. The entire 
building is of a reenforced concrete, 
inside and out, without any facing 
of stone or plaster. This is a type 
of construction much employed 
around Los Angeles, and while the 
texture is not equal to Indiana lime 
stone, for example, the effect is fine 
at a little distance. 

Of course this fortress-kind of 
material required some acoustical 
treatment in so vast a building and 
I want to chalk up one credit mark 
right here for the Church’s acousti- 
cal advisers; here is one of the few 
cases on record that these worthy 
gentlemen have not overdone it. 
They have actually left sufficient 
resonance in the building so that it 
is quite apparent one is not inside a 
broadcasting studio. The sound of 
both the choir and organ has a love- 
ly floating quality, instead of just 
going out and “laying there,” as is 
too often the case when the acousti- 
cal engineers have done their worst. 


The amount available for an or- 
gan to properly fill so vast a build- 
ing was a little scant and the origi- 
nal scheme had to be cut down by 
about a dozen stops, including 16’ 
and 4’ Trombas and 4-rank Mixture 
on the Great, 16’ Gamba and 2’ Pic- 
colo on the Choir, and a few other 
odds and ends of no great import- 
ance, which can be added later if de- 
sired. 


But here’s the interesting and 
worthwhile crux of these wander- 
ing and random remarks. In spite 
of the curtailed expenditure, the or- 
gan is marvelously satisfying and 
adequate for the building. True, it 
will not blow those of the congrega- 
tion who happen to be in the front 
rows quite out of their seat, when 
all the power is turned loose, which 
seems to be the final stage we have 
reached in the case of some small 
buildings. Such organs permit the 
organist to satisfy his ultimate wish 
of playing “louder and faster” than 
any of his brethren. I say one can- 
not quite do this on the organ we 
are discussing, but everything is in 
scale—musical and in proper bal- 
ance. 


The scheme itself is for the most 
part the standard Skinner scheme of 
the past few years for an organ of 
this size. This is scarcely surpris- 
ing to any who have read my book 
and know my regard for Mr. Ernest 
M. Skinner and Mr. Donald Harri- 
son. Why should I try to improve 
on the work of my superiors? It 
would be a work of supererogation 
also to try to tell Mr. Stanley 
Williams anything about finishing an 
organ; Mr. Williams is, as the 
French say, about the “last shriek” 
in the way of a competent and ex- 
perienced organ finisher. 


To duplex three of the Choir 
stops to the Great Organ, for quiet 
effects on the latter, is not standard 
Skinner practise, as they more 
usually duplex a few soft stops 
from the Swell to the Great, when 
they do a stunt of this kind. I pre- 
fer the Choir-Great duplex, as I al- 
ways associate the Choir and Great 
more closely, and especially when 
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the Great Organ is enclosed (it is 
not in this organ) there is not the 
confusion of having stops playable 
on the same manual in different 
Swell boxes. 

Instead of the: standard Kleine 
Erzahler on the Choir, the two 
Erzahler ranks were made midway 
in strength between the Kleine 
Erzahler and the Erzahler which the 
Skinner Co. ordinarily places on the 
Great Organ. Since this was one of 
the duplexed ranks, we tried to com- 
promise and make the stop useful 
tor both purposes—a build-up stop 
for both Great and Choir. 

The idea of running the Pedal 32’ 
Bourdon only down to G and mak- 
ing the balance acoustic is not origi- 
nal with me but was done to save the 
cost of the lowest seven pipes, 
which, as Mr. Williams so well 
states, are apt to be only “an expen- 
sive draft” so far as effectiveness 
goes. 

Instead of making the lowest 
seven notes of the 32’ in the usual 
acoustic way by quinting, the 32’ ef- 
fect was produced by using the 
fourth below with the 16’ pitch of 
the Bourdon. So that below GGGG 
(the lowest actual pipe) the FFFF- 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
Skinner Organ Co. 

Consultant, Dr. Wm. H. Barnes 

Dedicated April 3, 1932, in recital by 

Dr. Barnes 

V 46. R 55. S 6%. B16. P 3611. 

PEDAL: V4. R4. S 16. 

32 Bourdon 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 49w 
Bourdon (S) 
CONTRABASS 44w 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Contrabass 

4 Bourdon (S) 

32 Waldhorn (S) 

16 TROMBONE 44mr 
Waldhorn (S) 

8 Trombone 

EcHo 

16 Bourdon 12 

GREAT: V 8. R 8. S 12. 

16 DIAPASON 61m 

8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
DIAPASON-2 61m 
HARM. FLUTE 61m 
Erzahler (C) 
Concert Flute (C) 


4 OCTAVE 61m 
Flauto d’Amore (C) 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

8 TROMBA 61mr 


CHIMES 20 
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sharp is produced by the FFF-sharp 
in combination with the CCC-sharp 
below instead of the CC-sharp 
above; and so on down to low 
CCCC which is produced by a com- 
bination of the CCC and the GGGG 
pipes sounding together. The effect 
of this system of wiring is excellent 
and I recommend it as superior to 
the usual acoustic or resultant bass. 
Theoretically a 64’ resultant should 
be produced by this means, but prac- 
tically the 32’ effect is good, so what 
matter. 

The 32’ Waldhorn has been intro- 
duced in several recent Skinners and 
I am 100 per cent sold on it. The 
typical 32’ Bombarde, especially if 
installed in an organ with no more 
ranks than this one, can only be used 
on the final three chords, ordinarily. 
This small-scaled 32’ Waldhorn (an 
extension of the Swell double reed) 
is economical to install as compared 
to a 32’ Bombarde, takes much less 
space, and what is much more im- 
portant, is much more useful than its 
snorting big brother. 

The Contra bass 16’ on the Pedal 
and its octave extension sometimes 
called a “bearded wood” is most 
valuable for definition without un- 
due weight in this department. A 
16’ Gamba on the Choir made avail- 
able also on the Pedal would be a 
real addition. 


SWELL: V 16. R 25. 
16 BOURDON 73w 
.8 DIAPASON 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
FLUTE CELESTE 2r 
134m 


> BY. 


SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE %3m 
ECHO VIOLE 73m 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
FLUTE TRIANGULAIRE 
T3w 
V CHORUS MIXTURE 
305m 
DOLCE CORNET 305m 
16 WALDHORN 85mr32’ 
8 TRUMPET 73mr 
OBOE 73mr 
VOX HUMANA 7%3mr 
4 CLARION 7%3mr 
8 Harp (C) 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: Vs: R&S, S 10: 
8 ERZAHLER %3w 


ERZ. CELESTE 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 


VIOLA 73m 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 7%3w 
22/3 NASARD 61m 
13/5 TIERCE 61m 
8 CLARINET 7%3mr 
HARP 
1 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
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The two Mixtures on the Swell 
are both excellent. The Cornet com- 
bines with the soft flutes or strings 
beautifully and is just right as to 
strength and color for all soft pur- 
poses. The chorus Mixture tops the 
chorus reeds on the Swell and adds 
that clarity and brightness that de- 
light the hearts of all true devotees 
of classic organ tone. It is one of 
the finest full Swells that I know. 

The Choir mutations are delight- 
ful. Either with the 8’ Flute or any 
other of the Choir stops they fit in 
perfectly. Some organists might 
miss a 2’ Choir stop. I agree with 
the late Lynnwood Farnam in find- 
ing the mutations—Tierce, Nasard, 
and Larigot—more interesting for 
color purposes, and so added the 
Tierce and Nasard before a Piccolo 
or Flautino. 

The Cover plate this month shows 
the beauty of this fine church. 

The coupler arrangement must be 
touched on in conclusion. Mr. 
Skinner maintains that his is the 
ultimate solution of the location-of- 
the-couplers problem and that he has 
been building all his organs for 
many years with a uniform and 
standard disposition of the couplers 
that was agreed upon by several 
leading organists as logical and con- 
venient. However I can’t find any 
two organists who agree on the ex- 
act location of the couplers. 

Mr. Warren D. Allen some time 
back had Mr. Skinner change his 
coupler arrangement, for the new 
console which the Skinner Co. was 
building for Mr. Allen’s organ at 
Stanford University and on one or 
two other jobs where Mr. Allen had 
the say. I told Mr. Allen that so 
far as I was concerned the coupler 
arrangement he had insisted on 
seemed much the most logical and 
convenient I had ever seen on a 
stop-knob console, and I requested 
it for the First Congregational at 
Los Angeles. 


SOLO: Viée Ris. S 6: 
8 FLAUTO MIRABILIS 
V3w 
GAMBA %3m 


G. CELESTE 73m 
TUBA MIRABILIS %3mr 
FRENCH HORN 7%3mr 
ENGLISH HORN 73mr 
Tremulant 

Ecoo: V 4. R4 S6. 

8 COR DE NUIT 61 
VIOLE AETHERIA 61 
VIOLE CELESTE 61 

4 Cor de Nuit 

8 VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES 


Tremulant 
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The couplers on the manuals 
themselves (sometimes called intra- 
manual couplers, such as 4’ Swell to 
Swell, etc.) are knobs placed at the 
top of the stop-knobs on the division 
they affect. These couplers are 
affected by the regular manual 
pistons, and I find this to be a real 
convenience. 

This automatically cuts off six or 
eight couplers from the confusingly 
long row over the Solo manuals. 
The other couplers are arranged as 
follows, from left to right: 

1. To Pedal: S. G. C. L. 4’S. 4’G. 

4’C. 4’L. 

2. To Great: 16’S. S. 4’S. 16/C. 

hs Cn, OR. 

3. To Choir: 16’S. S. 4’S. L., etc. 

4, Odd couplers such as L-S. 

G-L., etc. 

In each case the unison couplers 
are engraved in red, while the others 
are in black, so that the unison 
couplers stand out like a sore thum) 
and can be instantly picked out. I 
submit this as being a most logical 
and convenient arrangement. As a 
matter of fact, I hope it will become 
standard in time. 

I know a very competent organist 
who has played a large organ, with 
the usual coupler arrangement, con- 
tinuously for ten years; he tells me 
he can’t today pick out quickly an 
odd coupler, such as Choir to Great 
4’, from the maze of couplers in the 
usual long row. I know I can’t. In 
any event, here is an idea on coupler 
arrangement which Mr. Wallace 
Kimball asked for in his letter to 
T.A.O. for March. It’s not my idea 
but Mr. Allen’s and I believe it is 
both logical and convenient. 

The stoplist is herewith repro- 
duced and it seems to me to be both 
valuable and instructive to see what 
a truly effective and lovely organ can 
be produced by a builder even when 
he is interfered with by one of the 
tribe of organ architects who are 
fondly referred to by Mr. Skinner 
as his “pet aversion.” 


a =) 

—MR. WILKES’ ORGAN 
I strongly suspect from the letter- 
head of Mr. Robert W. Wilkes, au- 
thor of the accompanying article on 
St. Peter’s R. C. Church organ in 
New York City, that he is another 
of the breed which are generally 
anathema to the builders. Mr. Skin- 
ner says you can’t kill an organ 
architect. Mr. Wilkes styles him- 
self a “Specialist in organs for 
churches,” so that puts him in the 
class with the rest of us maligned 
organ architects, so far as I can de- 
termine. 
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Console is at the right, with the pipe-work divided on either side of the 
chancel. Pedal, Great, Choir, and Solo are on the left, the Swell in the 
smaller chamber on the right. Choir stalls are arranged somewhat circu- 
larly, facing the congregation, and accommodate about 100; the screen 
behind the communion table hides the antics of the conductor and helps 


maintain ecclesiastical decorum. 


There is always a certain reticence 
on my part in publishing my re- 
actions to any of my confreres’ 
ideas. One of our Chicago dailies 
has been running a series of what 
they term “Guest Editorials” and at 
the head of each Editorial, they 
make the simple and dignified state- 
ment that “The opinions expressed 
in this Editorial are not necessarily 
those of the Chicago Daily News,” 
and let the man go ahead and say 
what he pleases, and that’s that. 

I was very strongly tempted to 
make this same simple and dignified 
statement with regard to the follow- 
ing article, and let nature take its 
course, so to speak, but I do feel a 
greater responsibility than this. 

We welcome and want to hear all 
sides of questions, especially when 
it comes to the best possible tonal 
design of a given-sized organ. 








There seem to be strong differences 
of opinion about these matters even 
today after endless arguments and 
discussions. No doubt I have been 
emphasizing, in a majority of the 
comments I have made in these 
pages for the past five years, the im- 
portance of Diapason and reed 
choruses to a good ensemble. Fur- 
thermore, that both of these should 
border on the brilliant rather than 
the harmonically dull side. Our 
long suffering editor has permitted 
me to harp on these points, times 
without number, though he isn’t 
yet convinced. He simply thinks 
that this is something we high-brows 
in organ design love to prate about, 
a necessary accompaniment to hav- 
ing me say something that may be 
of greater interest and value to our 
readers when I get these choruses 
off my chest. 
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Now comes Mr. Wilkes with a 
tonal scheme with quantities of 
derived mutations of various kinds, 
which are delightful, and make an 
organ capable of many highly inter- 
esting and enjoyable effects; but the 
real crux of his argument is an ad- 
vocacy of the return to the dull- 
toned Diapasons, and very smooth 
chorus reeds, such as were so gen- 
erally used by American builders 
from the period beginning with 
Hope-Jones hey-day to. within the 
last eight or ten years. 

During this last period, I had sup- 
posed most of us had got onto the 
band wagon with the leaders in the 
procession of both organists and 
builders, and wanted a return to the 
classic ensemble, as known and 
practised in Europe for centuries, 
and as practised in this country for 
many years prior to the Hope-Jones 
Phonon - Diapason, Tuba - Sonora 
epoch. I thought we had pretty 
well emerged from this morass and 
were becoming fairly agreed that 
the English classic ensemble was 
the ideal for which we were work- 
ing. I have heard vague rumors of 
not 100% satisfaction with this 
idea of late, and in a letter from 
Mr. Seibert Losh (printed in these 
columns some months ago) he 
makes the statement that the at- 
tempt to force the English idea of 
an organ ensemble onto American 
churches will by no means have uni- 
versal approval. ; 

Can it be that the pendulum is 
swinging back to the tonal design of 
an organ I have been spending my 
efforts to so roundly condemn for 
these past years? Are Mr. Wilkes’ 
ideas along this line an isolated in- 
stance of reversion to type, or is he 
seeking something that may possi- 
bly be the ultimate solution of this 
whole question of tonal design, in 
taking a midway or compromise po- 
sition? “Ultimate” is surely not the 


right word, for no definite trend or. 


style in organ design seems to last 
more than fifteen or twenty years in 
this country. 

Possibly our Diapason chorus en- 
thusiasts have gone too far in the 
matter of overly bright Diapasons, 
that sound more like Gambas, with 
an edgey and rather unsympathetic 
quality, in their efforts to get the 
bright upper work to “hug the uni- 
son tone.” I admit frankly that 
some examples I have heard recent- 
ly have impressed me that way. The 
same may be said of a battery of 
brilliant 16’, 8’, and 4’ chorus reeds 
on the Swell. A truly noble and fine 
effect, without doubt, but what 


about the possible superiority of the 
unison Swell chorus reed when of 
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very considerably smoother quality ? 
I have had my moments of doubt 
that this might not be true on several 
occasions recently. 

Now if Mr. Wilkes is advocating 
a compromise position in these mat- 
ters and wants Diapasons that are 
midway between the Hope-Jones 
Phonons, and the wirey, edgey Gam- 
ba quality, I am constrained to be- 
lieve he may have many followers. 
And similarly with the chorus reeds. 
If he advocates something for a 
Swell unison chorus reed between 
the old-fashioned very smooth 
Cornopean, and the intensely bril- 
liant Trumpet, with which our later 
Swell Organs have been very com- 
monly supplied, this idea also may 
conceivably not be all bad. 

In any event, I believe our readers 
are entitled to hear an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint from what they 
have been getting from me. Mr. 
Wilkes has obviously given all these 
matters some very serious thought, 
even from the philosophical view- 
point, and so many of his ideas are 
unquestionably discerning and 
thought-provoking, that it is a pleas- 
ure to have him accept the editor’s 
invitation and use these pages to 
discuss his new instrument in any 
way he sees fit, after I have placed 
a few question-marks along his 
path. 

The Kilgen Company have appar- 
ently followed his ideas sym- 
pathetically and conscientiously, 
thus proving once more what the 
builders have to endure at the hands 
of us organ architects. I know they 
have built for him a fine organ, even 
though they would not have built it 
in just the way it was, if left to their 
own devices. 

The stoplist will be found on page 
606 of our October issue, 1931; the 
reader is urged to again refer to it. 


4S 
—EVERGREEN PARK— 

Several months ago I had the pleas- 
ure of opening a two-manual Wicks 
Organ which I had designed for a 
Dutch Reformed Church where the 
congregation is composed largely of 
men, and when they indulge in sing- 
ing a good old Dutch chorale, any 
sized organ has considerable com- 
petition. I was pleased at how 
effective the scheme was in furnish- 
ing a solid foundation for such a 
purpose. I quoted this scheme in 
my paper read at the N. A. O. Con- 
vention in New York, as an example 
of a small organ that contained most 
of the essentials. 

The big round Diapason and in- 
dependent Octave on the Great 
when supplemented by the Swell 
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Diapason and Cornopean (smooth 
Trumpet) coupled at 8’ and 4 
pitches furnish an adequate founda- 
tion. The subsidiary voices are 
there, with a fairly smooth build-up 
possible on each manual, with two 
of the indispensable trilogy present 
also, viz., Chimes and Vox Humana. 

The scheme is here reproduced as 
another answer to the question often 
raised by our readers as to what is 
the smallest possible really musical- 
ly adequate organ. This may not 
be the smallest possible; but there is 
certainly nothing that could well be 
omitted and still even moderately 
satisfy both organist and congre- 
gation. 

On the artistic side the Wicks 
Company have maintained  con- 
servative policy and have limited 
their experimenting and novelties to 
the action; their organs tonally are 
quite orthodox. Their Diapasons 
particularly have appealed to me, 
and they are giving increasing atten- 
tion to all tonal matters, now that 
their worries are over with the de- 
velopment of their action. 


EVERGREEN PARK, ILL. 
CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 
Wicks Pipe Organ Co. 
Stoplist by Dr. Wm. H. Barnes 
Dedicated Sept. 3, 1931, by Dr. 

Barnes 


Vole. R12) S22. BS. P Sit. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant . 


16 BOURDON 32w 
Stopped Flute (S) 

8 Stopped Flute (S) 

GREAT 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 40 73m 
MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 56 73m 
UNDA MARIS tc 61m 

4 OCTAVE 52 61m 


; Melodia 
8 CHIMES 20 
SWELL 


16 STOPPED FLUTE 
97wm 
8 DIAPASON 44 73m 
Stopped Flute 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61m 
4 Stopped Flute 
2 2/3 Stopped Flute 
2 Stopped Flute 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
VOX HUMANA 61r 
(Synthetic Oboe) 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant (full organ) 
11 Couplers 
8 Combons 
Pedal to Great Bass-Coupler. 
Two Crescendos: G-S. Reg. 
Deagan percussion. 
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3 h.p. Wicks blower. 

Two additional registers prepared 
for, in Pedal and Great. 

“Small tone-openings is one of the 
mistakes of many organ chambers,” 
writes Mr. J. C. Zimmermann of the 
Wicks Co.; “in Evergreen Park the 
entire width was left open for cres- 
cendo shutters, and the organ is 
very expressive.” 

The Pedal to Great Bass-Coupler 
is often used by the Wicks Co. in 
small organs in small towns where 
a competent organist may not be 
readily available; it is a reversal of 
the familiar Melody-Coupler, and 
by its use the Pedal Organ is auto- 
matically played by the left hand, 
for the device automatically selects 
the lowest note of the chord being 
played and couples the Pedal Or- 
gan to that one note alone; in the 
Wicks Organ the Bass-Coupler is 
applied only to the lowest 18 notes 
of the Great.—T.S.B. 


Points & 
Viewpoints 
DEFINITIONS 


In order to discuss the coupler situ- 
ation it is desirable to adopt a fixed 
terminology, and if there be none 
ready to adopt, then to invent one 
and stick to it. Without such ex- 
act terminology we must waste 
words and space indiscriminately or 
be hopelessly entangled in misunder- 
standings. We therefore propose 
the following terms and shall make 
all reports conform to them until 
some valued contributor can supply 
a better terminology : 

Pircu-GrouPinG: Grouping the 
couplers in three divisions, all 16’s 
together, all 8’s together, and all 4’s 
together. 

AcTIVE-GROUPING: Locating by 
clavier grouping all the couplers that 
bring registrational action while 
playing on the clavier named. Thus 
under the Great group we would 
have all couplers that could be made 
to change the registration while the 
hands continue to play on the Great 
manual. 

PASSIVE-GROUPING: Placing  to- 
gether by clavier divisions all the 
couplers that are passive on the 
clavier designated by the grouping. 
Thus, under the Swell group we 
would have all couplers of the Swell 
Organ to other claviers, manual and 
pedal. 

ONE-SEcTION Couper: A coupler 
acting exclusively within one sec- 
tion, such as the Swell-to-Swell 16’ 
or the Pedal Divider, or Choir Uni- 
son-Off. 
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Two-SEcTIon COUPLER: A coup- 
ler acting between two sections of 
the organ, such as the 8’ Great to 
Pedal, or the 16’ Choir to Swell, or 
the 4’ Swell to Great, etc. 

The reasons for discarding the 
names sometimes used—inter-manu- 
al and intra-manual—are that they 
are too likely to be misunderstood, 
to be mis-spelled both by stenog- 
raphers and by printers, and present 
too much of a strain on one’s flow 
of language; whereas the terms 
One-Section Coupler and Two-Sec- 
tion Coupler are easy to say, easy 
to write, and easy to hear and com- 
prehend without confusion. 

These and all similar terminology 
announced in T.A.O. are subject to 
change immediately if any reader is 
sufficiently interested to supply bet- 
ter suggestions. Until such better 
suggestions are supplied, we must, 
for the sake of clarity, brevity, and 
precision, adopt the terms in force. 
So far as the Editors of these pages 
are concerned, there is no autocracy 
and no desire to be clever inventors 
of names. It happens to be our duty 
to translate into printer’s ink the 
thoughts of our valued contributors 
in such a way that the contributor’s 
thought shall be most completely un- 
derstood. Nothing else matters. 


SOME RESULTS 
We have addressed specific iques- 
tions to about a hundred organists, 
representing three classes—famous, 
nationally known, and locally promi- 
nent. The replies received to date 
indicate that— 

100% of the internationally fam- 
ous organists prefer the Active- 
Grouping ; , 

78% of the nationally known pre- 
fer it, the other 22% preferring 
Passive-Grouping ; and 

70% of the locally prominent 
prefer the Active, 30% the Passive. 

Would we dare draw the infer- 
ence that the more experience an or- 
ganist has in playing large organs or 
different organs, the greater is his 
preference for the Active-Grouping 7 
It would seem so. 

Mr. Charles M. Courboin, among 
the first group, makes this comment 
in general, on console appliances: 

“It does not make any difference, 
so long as it works well—meaning 
also fast and silent. . . Any organ 
should have all possible couplers.” 

That last statement is eloquent 
testimony against the statement 
sometimes made that such couplers 
as the 16’G-G should be eliminated 
because it is not needed for the 
ensemble and some organists do not 
know how to use it. We have long 
agreed heartily with Mr. Courboin’s 
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dictum that a really adequate organ 
“should have all possible couplers” 
for the purpose of attaining that in- 
finite variety of coloring so essential 
in modern organ music. 


PROPOSITION 

For the sake of indicating exactly 
our personal preferences, let us sup- 
pose a 3m organ with complete set 
of 16’, 8’, and 4’ couplers. That is, 
each manual coupled to Pedal at 8’ 
and 4’, and’ each manual coupled to 
itself and to each other manual at 
16’, 8’, and 4’. This makes 35 
couplers in all. 

My personal preference would be 
the Active-Grouping, and this is the 
way I would locate these 35 coup- 
lers, left to right, in four groups 
(unless otherwise specified, the 8’ 
coupler is indicated) : 

(1) To Pedal: P. 4’P. G. 4’G. S. 
1. 1. a. 

(2) To Great: 16’G. G. 4’G. 16’S. 
S. £3. 16 ©. £0, 

(3) To Swell: 16’G. G. 4’G. 16’S. 
5. &.. 2%... ©. ee. 

(4) To Choir: 16’G. G. 4’G. 16’S. 
5. £5. 2X. ©... 

The 8’ couplers, as also the 8’ 
stops in the console, would be differ- 
entiated to the eye by having no 
pitch indication of any kind engrav- 
ed on the stops. 

I could easily be persuaded to 
adopt the Baumgartner plan of plac- 
ing first in groups 3 and 4 the one- 
section couplers. They automatical- 
ly come first in groups 1 and 2. I 
believe Mr. Baumgartner’s theory is 
that the one-section couplers are 
more individually the property of 
that manual, more like the stops of 
the manual, and more likely to be 
so thought of in the organist’s play- 
ing habits. Mr. Baumgartner claims 
then that they should come first in 
each group, and it is a logical claim. 

Incidentally, it has always seemed 
to me that if we could form the 
habit of invariably thinking of our 
organs in this order: Pedal, Great, 
Swell, Choir, Solo, Echo, and then 
place everything that way in the con- 
sole wherever possible and logical, 
it would be an emphatic aid to every 
player. If this order must be vari- 
able, then we never can tell in what 
section of a row of couplers to look 
for any particular coupler. 

We invite any interested organist 
to take the complete list of couplers 
in this proposition and do exactly as 
I have done, write them down in the 
number of groups, and in the order 
within these groups, according to in- 
dividual preference. Please use the 
same system of abbreviation as 
used here, for clarity’s sake. 

—T.S.B. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—TECHNIC: THE PEDALS— 


AST MONTH in an edi- 

torial on manual technic, | 

é placed the major emphasis 

upon one element—reiaxa- 

tion. Most of the text- 

books on organ playing were writ- 

ten before this modern approach to 

finger control, even on the piano, 

was understood and properly ap- 

plied. It was pointed out that the 

duplication of the piano touch upon 

the manuals of the organ has made 

possible the points which were 
stressed, 

I have looked over nearly all of 
the statements upon the attack of the 
pedals by the feet of the organist in 
various organ methods. Stainer has 
a very funny ink-sketch of a foot 
with a star showing the point in the 
ankle from which emanates all the 


movement required in correct pedal- . 


ing. Several authorities describe the 
system ascribed to Widor, wherein 
the knees are kept together. Noth- 
ing is said about the amount of pres- 
sure or weight the organist should 
utilize in playing the pedals. 

Of the Stainer method little need 
be said. Should a beginner follow 
it literally he would obtain about the 
amount of technic necessary for the 
easier offertoires of Batiste. The 
holding the knees together was de- 
vised to help the beginner in pedal 
spacings. Those of us who have 
heard Widor play would never hold 
him up as a model of facile and ac- 
curate pedaling. As a matter of 
fact, the more recent students of 
this old French musician have found 
him not at all insistent upon the use 
of the knees-together idea wherever 
a good free technic was already es- 
tablished. The late Lynnwood Far- 
nam was probably unsurpassed in 
his pedal technic. His knees gave 
him no concern whatever. The 
tightening of leg muscles demanded 
by this system constitutes the chief 
and insurmountable objection to it. 
Mr. Farnam has spoken of this to 
me on several occasions and I am 
sure that those excellent players who 
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use the device must have learned a 
manner of releasing the tension or 
have discarded the actual contact in 
actual playing. 

The attention of the organist 
should be directed primarily to the 
amount of weight required to de- 
press pedal keys and to the adjust- 
ing and control of that weight. Just 
as we used to have many heavy- 
fisted pianists, our own profession 
abounds in heavy-footed organists. 
As in velocity in piano playing, 
speed and accuracy depend upon 
leaving the note quickly and with- 
out tightness, rather than upon the 
movement to the next note. A tight 
muscle will retard if not actually 
prohibit rapid motions; hence, it is 
necessary to attack the key firmly 
with enough weight to make a 
prompt contact. Immediately there 
should be a relinquishing of much of 
this pressure so that the foot has 
the feeling of lightness, yet with the 
firmness needed to hold down the 
key. It is understood that modern 


_ organists play the pedals by gliding 


from one note to the next, always 
grazing the surface of intervening 
notes. All recent text-books have 
described this process in detail. 

The matter of lightness of foot is 
one which has been strangely neg- 
lected. Acquiring this element in 
pedal technic seems to be almost uni- 
versally a result of accidental dis- 
covery or intuitive application. We 
are still in a transitory epoch so far 
as organ playing is concerned. It 
is to be expected that a complete 
analysis of all the details of the 
technic of both manuals and pedals 
has so far not been published. Pos- 
sibly there are still too many of the 
old-school teachers who think that 
organ playing needs no improving. 


Certainly we have had plentiful ex- 
amples of how the best playing of 
the present surpasses that of the 
past, to refute such an argument. 

I feel that this short article has 
but suggested an element in pedal 
movements which has _ certainly 
found little if any discussion in our 
profession. Here is really a field 
for some good organist, familiar 
with the more recent developments, 
to render a real service to the com- 
ing generation of organists—a truly 
comprehensive and adequate ele- 
mentary text-book on organ playing. 
It is high time we abandoned the 
methods of the elephantine tracker 
action, now that it has become so 
obsolete as to be difficult to find any- 
where in this country. 


—ANTHEMS FOR JUNE— 
“AS THE HART PANTS’—Mendels- 
sohn. Romantic qualities are here 
present in the melodic dimensions of 
this famous old chorus. For a 
bright spring Sunday morning such 
music must be especially appropri- 
ate. 

“JESUS, SUN AND SHIELD ART 
THOU”’—Schubert. Another _ suit- 
able anthem for a May Sunday. It 
is an adaptation by Orlando Mans- 
field. Those who like Schubert will 
delight in its simplicity and melodi- 
ousness. 11lp. Ditson. 

“SING AND REJOICE’—Dunham. A 
vigorous chorus characterized by 
shifting harmonies and some contra- 
puntal texture. The duet in the 
middle for soprano and tenor is a 
not too obvious canon. 1p. Gray. 

“BENEDICTUS ES, DOMINE’—Can- 
dlyn. A splendid new setting for 
this canticle by one of our most 
talented men. It is virile, easy, and 
entirely interesting. Antiphonal ef- 
fects add to the effectiveness. No 
solos. If you use this canticle be 
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sure to get this setting. 6p. Schmidt. 

“BLESSED ART THOU” — Barnes. 
Another setting of the above in quite 
a different manner, yet entirely com- 
parable. The publisher is to be con- 
gratulated on giving us two very ex- 
cellent versions of a canticle now in 
general use. This also is quite easy 


and usable frequently. 6p. Schmidt. 

“BE GLAD, O YE RIGHTEOQUS’— 
Smart. 
hackneyed English anthems. 


One of the old but less 
There 
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is a tuneful duet for tenor and bass. 
Moderately difficult. 10p. Novello. 

“LET US NOW PRAISE”—Wesley. 
A patriotic anthem which might 
need preparing somewhat in ad- 
vance. Suitable for Independence 
Day where a good choir is main- 
tained. The works of Wesley re- 
quire excellent performance and 
well repay the effort of preparation. 
lip. Novello. 


Church Music: What and Why 


Musical Elements Contributing to the Sincere Helpfulness of the 
Spiritual Services the Church must Render Mankind 


By CARL F. MUELLER 


HE FINAL word concern- 
ing the solution of church- 
music problems has not 

A, yet been said, nor can it 
ever be said. Too many 
contributing factors enter into the 
consideration of every local situa- 
tion. For example, the type, size and 
locality of the church; the ability, 
sincerity and vision of those re- 
sponsible for musical leadership; 
the interest, background and ideals 
of the individual church in par- 
ticular and its respective commun- 
ity in general. One might easily 
enumerate an almost endless list of 
factors that exert a more or less 
determining influence on the char- 
acter and scope of the music pro- 
gram of an individual church. 

On the face of it, it seems in- 
credible that a New York Fifth 
Avenue Church and a small village 
church in some obscure section of 
the U. S. A. could have anything 
in common to lead them in their 
church-music program. At the 
first thought, the highly skilled, 
professional church musician and 
the musical vastly inferior “leader” 
in thousands of small churches, 
seem to be separated by a limitless 
gulf in their relations to church 
music. The thought that a sophis- 
ticated and prosperous community 
might be guided in its problems by 
the same principles that ought to 
govern a simpler and less prosper- 
ous community, it not likely often 
to suggest itself. And yet it 
seems, to the writer at least, that 
there are certain definite, basic 
facts that hold good under any and 
all situations. 

These facts cannot be _ estab- 
lished unless one has a precon- 
ceived theory as to the primary 
object of the public services of the 
church, for these latter provide the 
major opportunity for music to 
make its contribution. The best 


thought of the day along these 
lines, concurs in the sentiment that 
preeminently public church serv- 
ices should inspire and promote 
worship. Other agencies are sup- 
plementing and in many instances 
supplanting features that were 
once solely of the church. Preach- 
ing, for example, is no longer only 
a Sunday morning pulpit diversion. 
Practically every public utterance 
today has elements of preaching in 
it. Church music, often beautiful- 
ly rendered, is not confined to the 
“hallowed precincts” of the church. 
We hear it dispensed in secular 
environs and by turning on the 
radio we can have it right at home. 
But there is no other agency so 
ideally adapted to promoting and 
developing worship, as is_ the 
Christian church. This it can 
largely achieve through its serv- 
ices of public worship; and the 
right kind of music, rightly admin- 
istered, can help mightily toward 
the attainment of this ideal. 
Worship is primarily a group act. 
There are no doubt individuals 
who can and do worship by them- 
selves and alone, but in this busy, 
work-a-day world, there are not 
many who are likely to do so. The 


AS 


Note: The Author is one of the 
most successful and brilliant of 
our younger generation of leaders 
in church music. In addition to 
his church activities, which in- 
clude an unusually extensive group 
of choirs, all drawn from within the 
church itself, Mr. Mueller is direc- 
tor of choral music at State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J., and 
a member of the faculty of the 
School of Sacred Music at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
His work was discussed in detail 
in the T.A.O. for January 1932.— 
THE Ep. 
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public worship of the church offers 
the opportunity to every individual 
to unite with others of similar 
mind to accomplish this group act. 
It follows quite logically that a 
group in turn can best lead in 
worship: the real functions of the 
choir. To my way of thinking, 
this is the soundest argument in 
favor of a chorus choir as opposed 
to other devices for musical leader- 
ship in the church. 


Unfortunately, many churches 
follow the line of least resistance 
in providing musical leadership for 
their services. The simplest and 
quickest method is to engage one 
solo singer and an organist and 
thereafter simply renew an annual 
contract with them. Many hun- 
dreds of churches, possibly thous- 
ands, pursue this course. An en- 
largement of this program, is to 
engage three additional singers 
and have a so-called “quartet 
choir.” This, however, is a mis- 
nomer and not really a choir at all, 
for even Webster defines a “choir” 
as “a band of singers in a church.” 
No intelligent person would call 
four people a band”! 


The writer has long been of the 
opinion that the “quartet choir” 
died a natural death with the pass- 
ing of Dudley Buck. This is not 
to be implied as meaning that he 
is not aware that there are still 
quartets in existence. But in the 
sublimity of his ignorance, he al- 
ways attributed their existence to 
circumstances that made a real 
choir—a chorus choir—impossible. 
And a chorus choir is not possible 
where there is inadequate leader- 
ship! Contrary to popular belief, 
the real dearth is not in the ma- 
terial out of which to build a choir, 
but in master-builders who have 
sufficient skill, enduring patience 
and an abiding faith to consum- 
mate an ideal. It is rather startl- 
ing to learn that the “quartet 
choir” still has its champions 
among the organ fraternity, but 
their protestations merely echo the 
“dead but glorious past.” Anyone 
who is keenly alive to present-day 
tendencies in church music circles 
certainly ought to sense that there 
is a very definite movement toward 
having the music in our churches 
be “of the congregation, for the 
congregation and by the congrega- 
tion.” 


My antipathy for the quartet, as 
well as the lone solo singer, is not 
prompted by any “atrocities” of 
which I may be in a position to ac- 
cuse them (one should not con- 
demn an entire system because of 
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some isolated deficiencies that have 
come to our attention) but because 
of the weakness of the underlying 
theory that brings such systems 
into being. Church music can 
never and should never vie with 
concert music. We have to deal 
here with two standards that are 
diametrically opposed. The latter 
is an end in itself, while the former 
should only be a means to an end. 

True church music transcends 
the performance atmosphere. A 
concert is a performance, nothing 
else. Only rarely can an individu- 
al, or the four individuals com- 
prising a quartet, submerge their 
individuality so that one is im- 
pressed with what they are doing 
rather than with the manner or 
the person doing it. This is not 
only detrimental to worship, but 
positively distracting. 

Good choral singing, on the 
other hand, is dependent upon the 


subordinating of self or of the in- 


dividual for the benefit of the 
whole. It is not here claimed that 
all choirs are ideal in this respect, 
any more than it would be fair to 
assert that all quartets or all solo- 
ists fail to recognize their true 
purpose. Be that as it may, a good 
choir with the proper leadership is 
more likely to accomplish the mis- 
sion of music in a church service 
than any other possible arrange- 
ment. 

It is always regrettable when 
the matter of money enters into a 
discussion of church music. A 
large music budget does not neces- 
sarily guarantee a church that it 
will have the kind of music that it 
as a church should have. A hand- 





some stipend does not positively 
produce the type of organist, or 
choirmaster, or director of music, 
or minister of music so necessary 
for the full realization of a church- 
music program. A choir or quar- 
tet consisting of highly-paid chor- 
isters is not necessarily a good 
choir. In fact, financial matters, 
while they do have to be con- 
sidered, are not really determining 
factors. 

I firmly believe that the chances 
to have a good choir or a poor 
choir are just about equal with 
either paid voices or volunteer 
singers. Incidentally, I can see no 
advantage in labeling choirs either 
paid, professional, or volunteer, 
since neither one nor the other as- 
sures us of musical proficiency or 
spiritual-mindedness. Furthermore, 
the basis on which a singer unites 
himself with a choir ought to re- 
main his own private affair and not 
a predetermined, public discussion. 

There are still too many deluded 
mortals at large who will fall for 
anything captioned “professional” 
and just as readily throw into the 
discard everything branded as vol- 
unteer. My suggestion is to per- 
mit choirs to rise or fall on their 
own merits or demerits and not to 
assist them one way or another by 
categorical procedures. 

Most thinking people are sus- 
picious of anything savoring of a 
panacea, a cure-all. The thinking 
church organist or church musi- 
cian is rightly skeptical about any 
plan or program that claims to 
have settled once and for all this 
big question of church music. On 
the other hand, it is just as fool- 





hardy not to investigate the 
achievements of an individual or 
the success of a movement and 
seek to profit thereby. 

There are at least several move- 
ments under way in this country 
that are destined to play an im- 
portant role in the development of 
church music in the days that lie 
ahead. The discerning organist- 
choirmaster will endeavor to ac- 
quaint himself with the motivating 
forces behind these movements 
and, if possible, align himself with 
them. His self-sufficient colleague 
will, without proper investigation, 
dismiss them as unworthy—and 
suddenly find himself outdistanced 
by those whom he considered his 


inferiors. aS 
A NEW YORK CHOIR 
MADISON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN’S 
EXTENSIVE CHOIRS 

It is by no means impossible, how- 
ever difficult it is, to maintain both 
a fine and an extensive volunteer 
choir organization in a New York 


City church. The work in the 
famous Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian, where the organist, Mr. 


Seth Bingham, is now on a year’s 
leave of absence, includes the fol- 
lowing choirs, now under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Horace M. Hollister, as 
told in our March issue: 

Junior Choir, ages 9 to 11: 24 
girls and 7 boys. 

Intermediate Choir, ages 12 to 14: 
26 girls and 8 boys. 

Senior Girls’ Choir, ages 15 to 17: 
20 girls. 

Adult Choir, age 18 and over: 21 
sopranos, 10 contraltos, 7 tenors, 10 
basses. 
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The main choir of 48 includes a 
quartet of soloists and eight paid 
professionals. The total of all 
choirs is 133. Mr. Hollister says: 

“The children as they pass beyond 
the age limit of one group are pro- 
moted to the group next above. 
There is no remuneration for any 
of the members of the three younger 
choirs; they are led to think of their 
membership in the choirs as a great 
opportunity for services in the 
church and for training. They fre- 
quently plan the ‘Service for Boys 
and Girls’ which is held every Sun- 
day morning at 9:30 under the gen- 
eral direction of one of the minis- 
ters of the church. Services based 
on materials of other faiths have 
been given. A spirit of friendliness 
is encouraged through exchange 
with other choirs and _ through 
Christmas Caroling at hospitals. 

“As to the adult choir, in addition 
to the regular rehearsal, individual 
instruction is given to those that 
wish it in voice and sight-reading. 
Those who are taking this individ- 
ual work also come for an extra re- 
hearsal from 7 to 8 Wednesday eve- 
ning, as do some who are not able 
to take this individual work.” 

Mr. Hollister prepared for this 
intensive choir work by taking the 
new courses available in the School 
of Sacred Music, under Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson, at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from which institu- 
tion he graduated with the newly au- 
thorized degree Master of Sacred 
Music. 


Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 


By MISS VOSSELLER 


—OUR GRADUATION— 

ITH SUCH a Creed as 

this, one can see it is 

most important that its 

content be perfectly un- 

derstood, and real sym- 

pathy with its ideals be created in 
order to make it function properly. 

Therefore during the senior year, 
it is read by the class as an opening 
to every class-meeting (the Chorus 
of the Alumni always open their 
meetings with the Creed) and after 
several months’ use it is definitely 
discussed, analyzed, and each mem- 
ber is required to recite it word- 
perfectly. 

The first Sunday afternoon of 
May, the Alumni holds a_bacca- 
laureate, known as the Creed Serv- 
ice, at which time the Class takes its 
vow to keep the Creed The parents 
are specially invited, and with the 
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Alumni, Trustees of the School, or- 
ganists, and clergy, meet in the 
studio—a charming room, and this 
day decorated with spring blossoms. 
The Executive Board of the Alumni 
(ten in number), the Directors, and 
Faculty of the Choir School, with 
the senior class, are all vested, and 
enter the room formally to a piano 
processional, played by one of the 
School’s accompanists. The vested 
group sit in the front of the studio; 
the little congregation occupy the 
choir-stalls at the rear. The room is 
full. When they are all in place the 
service begins immediately with the 
Alumni Creed (all standing) led by 
the young Alumni President, after 
which is sung the hymn, “Awake 
My Soul.” The little ritual which 
is printed on the service sheet makes 
it possible for everyone to enter into 
the service which follows. 

A simple but spiritual solo is sung 
by an Alumnus, and later a solo- 
hymn by a member of the class, and 
every year a church musician gives a 
“charge” to the graduates. For this 
the Directors seek a famous mu- 
sician from out of town, realizing 
there will be given new inspiration 
to the class from a stranger. Last 
year the School was happy to obtain 
the services of Mr. Paul Ambrose, 
the composer, and this year Mr. R. 
Huntington Woodman gives the 
charge. A musician hearing this 
service for the first time remarked: 

“T envy Flemington in her ac- 
quisition of such a group of young 
people coming into her choirs. Most 
of us add a new member from time 
to time, untrained, with no stand- 
ards, and no ideals; but here is a 
group with six years’ training in 
tone-production, ensemble singing, 
reliability, obedience, and the high 
ideals of your wonderful Creed. 
What luck for any organist, and 
what unlimited possibilities for your 
community !” 

Immediately following the charge, 
the service proceeds with the class 


Ie, the Chorus of the Alumni of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs, be- 
lieve music to be God’s gift to His 
children, and as ministers of song, 
do give ourselves to this holy office 
of the church. We pledge ourselves 
by our service, enthusiasm, and 
means to aid the music of the 
church, to raise the standard of 
music in the community; to respect 
by perfect silence, the art of music 
during its performance, nor to suffer 
disturbance from others. Therefore 
we do give our utmost support. to 
this cause of good music in any com- 
munity in which we may live. 
—THE ALUMNI CREED 
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in its pledge of fidelity to the teach- 
ings of the Choir School, and the 
Alumni Creed. Then a hymn and 
the Choir Benediction. 

And this comprises a simple but 
dignified service which is wielding 
an incalculable influence in holding 
the choristers to their obligations. 
At the festival graduation on May 
15 last year sixteen of the Alumni 
were decorated with service-stripes 
on their hoods, every stripe repre- 
senting 150 rehearsals and 300 serv- 
ices, and since it is not required that 
these credits be earned in Fleming- 
ton, some stripes were given for 
work done in other cities. Thus 


they “support the cause of good 
music in any community in which 
they may live.” 


Service 
Selections 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be used in consecutive issues— 
for sake of variety. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertotre (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, wnac- 
companied, violin, women’s voices; 3-p, 
4-b, 5-b, 3-part writing, etc.; hyphenating 
denotes duet. 

*Denotes churches whose ministers not 
only preach the Golden Rule but practise 
it in giving their organists the courtesy 
of credit by printing the organist’s name 
along with their own on the calendar. 

The Editors asswme no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 


MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
HAMLINE M. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
People that walked, Galbraith 
Arise Shine, Maker 
150th Psalm, Franck 
Ho Every One, Macfarlane 
Turn Ye, Harker 
Consider and Hear, Wooler 
Praise Ye, Jones 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*BRICK CHURCH, NEW YORK 

Fling Wide, Stainer 

Glory to God, Rachmaninoff 

Come let us worship, Himmel 

Lord keep us, Noble 

Lord for Thy tender, Farrant 

Savior with protecting care, Davies 

In the hour of distress, Forsyth 

For all who watch, Dickinson 

I will lift mine eyes, Sowerby 

O Lord my Shepherd, Peery 

Lord Keep us Safe, Noble 

How burn the stars, Lockwood 

Thy bonds O Son, Bach 
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Praise ye the Lord, Cherubini 
God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
O Jesus Savior, Franck 
Welcome dear Redeemer, Franck 
Now God be with us, Lawrence 

Service honoring Dean Lutkin 
Laudes Domini 
The Lord shall comfort Zion 
I said Let me Walk 
Fantasia on Hymn Tune 

All the above anthems and organ 
numbers were Dean Lutkin’s com- 
positions. 

MRS. KATE E. FOX 
ST. ANDREW’S, NEW YORK 

Memorial Service to Mrs. Keator 
o.v. Lalo, Andante 
a. Eye hath not seen, Gaul 
Sun shall be no more, Woodward 
s. Resurrection, Andrews 
o.v. La Golodrina, ? ? 
Unfold ye Portals, Gounod 
v.v.o. Schubert, Adagio 
a. But the Lord, Mendelssohn 
v.v.o. Handel, Largo 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAP., GRAND RAPIDS 
Night is far spent, Milligan 
Let all the World, Thiman 
Lead Me Lord, Wesley 
God will make all things, Nevin 
These things shall be, Broughton 
Souls of the Righteous, Noble 
Earth does not hold, Thiman 
O Savior Sweet, Bach 
Fierce raged the tempest, Candlyn 
Listen O Isles, Stevenson 


HOSMER-KETTERING 
M. E. CHURCH, HARRISONBURG 
An Evening of Music 

Build thee more stately, Andrews 
Radiant Morn, Woodward 
Austrian Folksong, arr. Dickinson 
Sleepers Awake, Bach 
Praise Ye, Franck 
Jesu priceless Treasure, Roberts 
Gaul, Ave Maris Stella 
Gounod’s Gallia 

Miss Louise Hosmer, director, 
and Miss Eunice Kettering, organist, 


are faculty members of State Teach- | 


ers College; junior, intermediate, 
and adult choirs presented this pro- 
gram, the juniors singing the Wood- 
ward, and all three uniting in 
Roberts. 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
*RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
O Lovely Voices, Harris 
Arise Shine, Saint-Saens 
Fierce was the Billow, Noble 
Behold two Blind Men, Stainer 
Build Thee Mansions, Andrews 
Eternal Ruler, Harris 
As Moses Lifted Up, Gostelow 
Behold the Days, Woodward 
A Complete Service 
Dubois, Cortege, Invocation, 
Laus Deo. 
Hymn. Call to Worship. Sanctus. 
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Invocation. Doxology. 

Another Temple, Maunder 

Scripture. Prayer. 

Off., By Thy Glorious Death, 
Dvorak 

Hymn. Sermon. Prayer, Hymn. 
Benediction. 

ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Music by Early Composers 

Gabrielli, Canzone (1510-85) 
Hymn, Tallis (1520-85) 
Ave Verum, Pres (1450-1521) 
Nunc Dimittis, Byrd (1542-1623) 
There was darkness, Palestrina 
Jesu dulcis memoria, Vittoria 
(1540) 
Heart that’s broken, Dowland 
(1562) 
O Lord increase, Croft (1658) 
Surely He hath borne, Lotti (1667) 
And was crucified, Lotti 
Rejoice alway, Purcell (1658) 
Couperin, Fugue on Kyrie (1631) 
WALTER B. KENNEDY 
FIRST PRESB., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Maundy Thursday 
Chimes, Olivet 
Batiste, Communion E 
O Savior of the World, Goss 
Trees and the Master, Chadwick 
Chauvet, Marche de St. Sacrement 
Good Friday 
Chimes, Lux Benigna 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
Choir-hymn, ’Tis midnight and on 
Olive’s Brow 
Grieg, Ase’s Death 
a. Sheep and Lambs, Homer 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” 
Palm Sunday Morning 
Chimes, Diademata 
Faure, Palms 
Holy Holy Holy, Gounod 
Praise ye the Lord, Randegger 
Ride On, Scott 
Mailly, Pacque Fleures 
Palm Sunday Evening 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Bach, Walk to Jerusalem 
Dubois, Theme Provencal Varie 
Chimes, Ratisbon 
Rogers, Adagio, Son. Em 
Scarmolin’s “Temptation on Mount” 
Wachs, March Triumphal 
Mr. Kennedy has a chorus of 60 
and a quartet of soloists. Each ser- 
vice is evidently preluded by a 
hymntune played on the Chimes. 

E. W. MUHLENBRUCH 

SECOND REFD., INDIANAPOLIS 
Lenten Musicale 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Psalm 150, Franck 
Franck, Verset Fm 
s. Int. Seven Last Words, Dubois 
Fifth Word, Dubois 
Dubois, Andante 
v. Lalo, Chants Russes 
Guilmant, Scherzo, Son. 5 
Dupre, Souvenir, Op. 27-1 
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Boellmann, Toccata, Op. 25-4 
Mr. Muhlenbruch’s German musi- 


cale was given April 24 and an 


American program will be given 
May 22. 
EDGAR PRIEST 
*CATHEDRAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Give Alms, Calkin 
Woods and every sweet, West 
Unto the upright, Jenkins 
Souls of the Righteous, Foster 
Let my Prayer, Martin 
Eternal God, West 
Night is far spent, Steane 
Behold the days, Woodward 
I will go forth, Blair 
Before the Heavens, Parker 
Remember O Man, Lang 
O Come Redeemer, West 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
Shout for Joy, Bach 
Fairest Lord Jesus, Hildach 
Send out Thy Light, Gounod 
Thou didst leave, Macfarlane 
Clouds and darkness, Dvorak 
Ho Everyone, Martin 
Piper and the Reed, Williams 
Lord before close of day, Gardiner 
Comes at times, Woodward 


a 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
SUMMERFIELD M. E. 
An Evening Prayer, arr. Dickinson 
Legend, Tchaikowsky 
Gesu Bambino, Yon 
Listen to the Lambs, Dett 
Angel, Rubinstein 
Joyous Christmas Song, Gevaert 
Turn ye even to Me, Harker 
Bells Over Jordon, Hamblen 
Holly and Ivy, arr. Dunhill 
First .Nowell, trad. 
Dearest Jesus, Riemann 
Virgin by the Manger, Franck 
Jesu Friend of Sinners, Grieg 
Josephs Lovely Garden, arr. Dickin- 
son 

This. program was sung by the 
combined choirs of the Summerfield 
M. E., Miss Anne W. Merritt, or- 
ganist, and Fort George Presby- 
terian, New York City, Miss Edith 
E. Sackett, organist. The Summer- 
field choirs include 25 juniors and 
15 seniors, all girls; the Fort 
George choirs include 16 boys and 
10 girls in the junior choir and 12 
girls in the senior. 

Both Miss Merritt and Miss 
Sackett took the summer course of 
the Westminster Choir School under 
Dr. John Finley Williamson’s direc- 
tion last year and this concert was 
given to further his ideas of musi- 


cales by united choirs. Almost the 
entire program was sung from 
memory. To be able to prepare a 


choir of volunteers for this type of 
work is indeed an attainment. 





Municipal Recitals: Article 10: 


re - 


Recitals & Entertainmeni 


Portland and San Francisco 


And a Few Conclusions about Municipal Recitals in General 
As American Cities Have Tried to Present Them 


NOUGH interest attaches 

to a few  simple-looking 

figures to warrant present- 

ing them to our readers in 

~ connection with the recent 

recitals of Mr. Charles Raymond 

Cronham as municipal organist of 
Portland. 

2800 attended the December con- 
cert of the Portland Or- 
chestra under Mr. Cron- 
ham’s baton; 

2000 attended a concert of organ 
and chorus music during 
the Christmas season; 

1200 attended a program of organ 
music with “community 
singing” under the direc- 
tion of a “song leader” ; 

800 attended’ when a speaker was 
added to the above com- 
bination of organ, “com- 
munity singing,” and “song 
leader.” 


—SAN FRANCISCO— 

Mr. Clarence Eddy gave the first re- 
cital on the 4m Austin organ which 
became San Francisco’s municipal 
organ in 1915 after it had served its 
purpose as the concert organ of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The 
municipal organist’s salary was first 
$10,000, which was reduced through 
$7,500 to $5,000 and finally abolish- 
ed entirely. Mr. Edwin H. Lemare, 
popular everywhere for his com- 
position now known as Moonlight 
and Roses, was the municipal organ- 
ist, serving till 1921, when dissatis- 
faction brought about the death of 
the organ recital as a municipal in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Uda Waldrop was then ap- 
pointed to be official municipal or- 
ganist, rather for the purpose of 
serving should any function require 
the use of the organ, than of offer- 
ing any independent series of re- 
citals. 

What must a municipal organist 


do to make his recitals a success? 
Mr. Walter B. Kennedy says: 

“1. Advertise intelligently. © 

“2. Contract with all tourist com- 
panies to route tourists to the re- 
citals. 

“3. Play a well-balanced program 
of interesting organ music. 

“4. Do more than he is paid to 
do.” 

Mr. Kennedy further states: 

“The organ recital as a City 
feature could be made not only 
financially profitable, were it con- 
ducted along proper business lines, 
but likewise profitable as an adver- 
tising medium for San Francisco in 
the same manner that Salt Lake City 
has profited by the Mormon Taber- 
nacle organ. But it must be taken 
out of politics. A real artist who 
appreciates his hearers must be the 
performer, and a real _ business 
manager must be in charge. 

“Radio lectures on the programs 
to be offered should be brought into 
use, both for advertising value and 
for educating the people to an in- 
telligent understanding and appreci- 
ation of what is being played. No 
recitals should be broadcast; they 
sound impossible over the majority 
of receiving sets. 

“Both the organist and the busi- 
ness manager must stay sober, be 
human, talk sense, and attend to the 
business for which they are hired.” 


—CONCLUSION— 


Sixteen municipal organs have thus 
been dealt with in our series, and 
we have confined them to organs 
purchased by cities, maintained by 
cities, and controlled by cities. Pub- 
lic auditorium organs of all other 
classes have been excluded as not 
strictly municipal organs. 

So far as the data show, there are 
various causes that will strangle the 
municipal organ recital. One is the 
frigid class of program prepared by 


an organist whose mind may be in it 
but whose heart is not. Another 
cause is such regrettable lack of cul- 
ture as is evidenced now in Port- 
land, Maine, in the use of the com- 
munity singing, song leaders, and 
speakers; true, community singing 
does attract certain kinds of peo- 
ple. That’s exactly the trouble. The 
good audiences have been driven 
out by them. 

Long terms of office would not 
seem to be injurious. Dr. Stewart 
at San Diego has been the only or- 
ganist to occupy that honorable post 
regularly, and the figures he kindly 
supplied (for T.A.O. for July 1931) 
show “about 300 for the smallest 
audience and 5000 as a maximum, 
with an average of about 500 as a 
fair-sized audience.” 

Professional jealousy, while not 
heretofore singled out as a death- 
dealing agent, is one none the less. 
It not only keeps organists them- 
selves away from recitals, but cun- 
ningly instigates them to belittle the 
recitals to their friends and ac- 
quaintances, and before the ball has 
stopped rolling it has cooled the ar- 
dor of all too many who otherwise 
would have been inclined now and 
then to attend a recital themselves. 

We believe, first, that no manager 
has yet arisen who has the courage, 
wisdom, and tenacity to put the 
municipal organ recital across; sec- 
ond, that the profession itself would 
act as a serious deterrent with any 
organist who did set out with a 
whole heart to mollify his programs 
and make at least a few numbers on 
each of them thoroughly enjoyable 
to laymen; third, that traffic con- 
ditions and parking facilities are 
such in the average city that most 
tired business men would rather stay 
home after a hard day’s work and 
play solitaire than to make the ef- 
fort necessary to get the auditorium, 
especially if after he does arrive 
there, he must set his already 
fatigued brain to the new task of 
trying to comprehend too many 
things musical when what he really 
needs is fewer musical problems 
and a greater number of simpler 
musical delights. 

That the organ, especially the mo- 
dern organ, can excel every other 
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instrument in the rhythm, color, 
variety, and beauty of its music is no 
longer debatable. I believe the pub- 
lic is growing increasingly hungry 
for a grade of organ music vastly 
above the tiresome jazz of the aver- 
age broadcast organ program, and 
almost equally far removed from the 
stupid offerings commonly associ- 
ated with that vague title the class- 
ics. If an organist will arise with 
a program that can use the best of 
Bach’s Fugues without feeling the 
urge to use also the worst, that can 
present Handel’s Largo once in five 
years and not once in one, that can 
fill in with the charmingly under- 
standable Echo or Primitive Organ 
of Mr. Yon, the glorious Brook and 
E-flat Scherzo of Dr. Dethier, The 
Clown and Will o’ the Wisp of Mr. 
Nevin with a sly dab at one of his 
Sonata movements ocasionally ; that 
can put Johnson’s Elfentanz on the 
list and make it sound like jazz, and 
will use Three o’Clock in the Morn- 
ing now and then as effectively as 
Hugo Riensenfeld used it ten years 
ago—then I believe the problem will 
be solved for those within easy 
reach of the auditorium. 

Finally, what degree of prosperity 
would our theaters enjoy if the 
auditoriums were lighted? Very 
few auditoriums of any sort are fit 
to look at under brilliant lights; 
how soothing and beautiful is music 
that comes to us in our moments of 
physical repose, when the eye can 
rest itself as comfortably as the 
body. 

The manager who can successful- 
ly put across the municipal organ 
recital has not yet arisen. Such a 
manager is dealing with the best of 
our American citizenship. The task 
is not easy. We cannot fool our best 
Americans. They are not tabloid 
audiences. 


aS 


—PORTLAND, MAINE— 
The Municipal Orchestra has 
severed its relationships with the 
music commission and henceforth 
will exist as an independent organi- 
zation. This action was taken as the 
Orchestra’s protest against the com- 
mission’s conduct. Mr. Cronham 
has been requested to continue as 
conductor. Both actions were voted 
unanimously. 


—KMOX RECITALS— 
The Kilgen in St. Louis Studio of 
KMOXxX is being used in many organ 
programs and among recent players 
are Oscar Jost, George Scott, Mrs. 
Doyne Neal, in addition to two pro- 
grams by Mr. Courboin as told in 
another paragraph. 
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Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign ts used to mark the 
first numbers of programs given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 

Programs too indefinite in the specifi- 
cation of the compositions presented will 
be excluded from these columns. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a special favorite with your audience? 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
*Handel, Water Music 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Lemare, Summer Sketches 
MacDowell, In Autumn 
Clokey, Fireside Fancies 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Wagner, Pilgrim’s Chorus 
*Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Beobide, Fantasia 
Falla, Fisherman’s 
mime 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise Ar 
Saint-Saens, Fantasie Df 
Liszt, Fantasia Cm 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
*Lully, Rigaudon Cm 
Bach, Sinfonia, I Stand before 
Bach, Sonata Ef 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Chopin, Largo, Cello Son. 
Liszt, Fantasia Cm 
Bingham, Roulade Dm 
Old Welsh, All Through the Night 
Old Welsh, Men of Harlech 
Vierne, Carillon Bf 
BURNETT ANDREWS 
ST. PETER’S. MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
*Karg-Elert, Now Thank we all 
O God Thou faithful 
Deck Thyself* 
Rheinberger, Passacaglia, Son. 8* 
Vierne, Allegro Vivace 1 
Vierne Westminster Chimes . 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 





Song. Panto- 








I} 
Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE EpitTors 
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Bach, O God be merciful 
Dupre, Toccata, Ave Maris Stella* 
Franck, Chorale Am* 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
DR. WM. H. BARNES 
FIRST CONG., LOS ANGELES 
Dedicating 4-67 Skinner 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Schubert, Beside the Sea 
Diggle, Chorale Symphonique 
Rogers, Son. I: Scherzo 
Clokey, Twilight Moth 
Franck, Chorale E 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
de Falla, Pantomime 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Wagner, Lohengrin: Prelude 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Organ-Piano Duets 
Brahms, Variation on Haydn Theme 
Grieg, Piano Con.: Andante 
Grainger, Colonial Song 
Arensky, Le Reveur 
Clokey, Suite: Intermezzo 
Liszt, Les Preludes: Finale 

The above were played in two 
groups, together with an opening 
group of organ solos by Dr. Barnes 
and two groups of baritone solos by 
Rollin Pease. 

As usual the piano parts were 
played by Mrs. Barnes, an accom- 
plished concert pianist whose organ- 
piano duets with her distinguished 
husband have been heard in many 
cities. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL 

CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Mozart, Magic Flute Overture 
Bach, Passacaglia and Fugue Cm 
Bach, Largo 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Russell, Up the Saguenay 
Grieg, Morning 
Palmgren, Maynight 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude Gm 
Wagner, Dreams 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
*Guilmant, Intro. Allegro, Son. 1 
Bach, Air D 
Boccherini, Minuet A 
Mendelssohn, Nocturne 
Dethier, Christmas 
Stravinsky, Berceuse. Finale. 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Candy Fairy 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Rogers, Scherzo 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Gigout, Toccata 

*WALTER BLODGETT 

CHRIST CHURCH, GROSSE POINTE, 
MICHIGAN 

*Wolstenholm, Handel Sonata 
Gluck, Orpheus Ballet 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Bach, Concerto G 
Bach, Adagio, Son. 3 
Bach, Anna Magdalene’s March 
Bach, Pastorale F, 3rd Mvt. 
Grainger, Over the Hills 
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Sowerby, Carillon 
Vierne, Scherzo 1 
Jongen, Chorale 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Bach, O Sacred Head 
Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
We believe in one God 
Milford, Pastorale Dance 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Somervell, Cradle Song 
Mereaux, Toccata 
Brahms, O world I e’en must leave 
A rose breaks into bloom 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Bossi, Hour of Joy 
*FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
TEMPLE SINAI, NEW ORLEANS 
*Farrata, Overture Triomphale 
Elgar, Prelude (Gerontius) 
County Derry* 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Torjussen, Northern Lights 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
*Sowerby, Joyous March 
Karg-Elert, Claire de Lune 
Vierne, Minuet 4 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Torjussen, Northern Lights 
Heller, Veshom’ Ru. Meditation. 
Bach, Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Stoughton, Dreams 
A. Nevin, Neath the Magnolias 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
JOHN CONNELL 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 
Lunch-Hour Programs 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Vincent, Sunset Melody 
Russell, Song of Basket Weaver 
Hollins, Concert Overture C 
*Wagner, Valkyries Ride 
Diggle, Souvenir Nuptial 
Hollins, Cantilene 
Lemmens, The Storm 
Since Mr. Connell’s return to his 
municipal recitals, after his tour of 
England and America, he has given 
three orchestral concerts and _ re- 
sumed his weekly organ recitals. 
*GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 
TEMPLE EMANU-EL, NEW YORK 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Rheinberger, Abendfriede 
Macfarlane, Spring Song 
Federlein, Rustic Scene 
Reger, Canzonetta 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Stravinsky, Ronde des Princesses 
Stravinsky, Fire Bird Finale 
Bonnet, Elfes 
Wagner, Tristan Prelude and Finale 
WALTER FLANDORF 
ST. PAUL’S LUTH., APPLETON, WISC 
*Franck, Fantasy 
Wagener, Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Bach, Fuga Ricercata 
3ach, O Haupt voll Blut 
30ssi, Meditation in a Church 
Flandorf, Improvisation 
Rubinstein, Staccato Etude 
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Widor, Serenade 
Franck, Finale 
HUGO HAGEN 
ST. PETER’S EVAN., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, Aria Suite D 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Wolstenholme, Rondino Df 
Karg-Elert, O Haupt voll Blut 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 5 
Booth, Evening Pastorale 
Mueller, Echo Caprice 
Massenet, Angelus (Scenes 
Pittoresques ) 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 
CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 

Italian Program 
*Respighi, Suite, Danze Antiche 
Lotti, Aria 
Scarlatti, Suite, Ladies of Good 

Humor 
Rossini, Barber of Seville Overture 
Verdi, Triumphal March (Aida) 
Bossi, Hora Mystica. Hora 
Gaudiosa. 

Russian Program 
*Glinka, Life for Czar Overture 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
Korsakoff, Hymn to Sun 
Moussorgsky, Kieff Processional 
Stravinsky, Ronde de Princesses 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude Gm 

HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
3rahms, Herzlich thut mich 
Simonds, Dorian Prelude 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Karg-Elert, Sun’s Evensong 
Holloway, Duo (Suite Ancienne) 
Widor, Finale 3 
*Widor, Allegro risoluto, Allegro, 

Adagio, 8 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Saint-Saens, Prelude B 
Tournemire, Carillon, Mystic Organ 
35 
Jepson, Ballade 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
DR. SIGFRID KARG-ELERT 
WANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK 

Farewell Recital 
*Handel, Harmonious Blacksmith 
Bach, Echo Bm ( Partita) 
Galuppi, Adagio (Son. D) 
Karg-Elert, Five Inventions 
Karg-Elert, Passacaglia on Bach 

The first three numbers are tran- 
scriptions by Dr. Karg-Elert. 
DR. CASPAR KOCH 

CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Mozart, Figaro Overture 
Beethoven, Andante 5 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Schubert, Thou art repose 
Schubert, When Day departs 
Weber, Concertino for Clarinet 
Bruckner, Praeludium 


Liszt, Sym. Poem Orpheus 

Wagner, Dreams 

Vierne, Westminster Carillon 

*Hollins, Concert Overture 

Haydn, Andante Dm. Serenade F. 

Krebs, Fugue G 

Yon, La Concertina 

Strauss, Solemn Processional 

Mozart, Larghetto (Clarinet Quin- 
tet) 

Mozart, Hear the Tinkling Bells 

Handel, Harmonius Blacksmith 

Gaul, Little Bells 

Macquaire, Finale 1 


*ADELAIDE MARGARET LEE 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE 

*Mendelssohn, Sonata 1 

Widor, Scherzo, Finale, 2. 

Clokey, Three Mountain Sketches 

Dvorak, New World Largo 

Grieg, Our Native Land 

Yon, Hymn of Glory 


ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
*Tournemire, Mystic Organ 27, 4 
Mvyts. 
Bach, O Sacred Head 
Maleingreau, Tumult in Praetorium 
Wagner, Liebestod 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Barnes, Chanson 
Vierne, Bells of Hinckley 


ALEXANDER McCURDY 
SECOND PRESB., PHILADELPHIA 
*Bossi, Chorale 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Bach, O God have mercy 
Bingham, Florentine Chimes* 
Vierne, Cantabile 2 
Karg-Elert, Fugue, Canzone, and 
Epilogue 
The last number is arranged for 
organ, violin, and women’s voices. 
*Sabin, Bouree D 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Brahms, O How Faithful 
Vierne, Scherzo 2* 
Franck, Pastorale 
Karg-Elert, Adorn Thyself 
Vierne, Finale 5 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*Farnam, O Fil et Filae 
Stebbins, in Summer 

Elgar, Gavotte A 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Delbruch, Berceuse 

Vierne, Scherzo 2 

Massenet, Angelus 

Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Handel, Largo 

Widor, Toccata 5 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
*Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Bach, Herzlich thut mich 
Bach, Fugue G. Liebster Jesu 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Widor, Scherzo, Andante Cant. 4 
Widor, Allegro 6 
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DR. ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
WANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK 
Good Friday Recital 
*Bach, Beloved Jesus. Aria, Suite D. 
Bach, Christ lay in bonds. Saving 

Grace. 
Corelli, Pastorale Angelus 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Marcello, I Cieli Imensi 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Wagner, March to Castle (Parsifal) 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
Guilmant, March Religieuse 
HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
MIDDLE COLLEGIATE, NEW YORK 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Corelli, Antante. Sarabande. 
Clerambault, Adagio Maestoso 
Handel, Air (Water Music) 
Handel, Gavotte 
Londonderry Air 
Clokey, Canyon Walls. 
Pine. 
Candlyn, Indian Legend 
Woodman, Wedding Hymn 
WM. F. SPALDING 
ST. THOMAS, DENVER 
’ Bach Program 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
Sleepers Wake 
Whither Shall I Flee 
Jesus Joy of man’s Desiring 
March from Dramma per Musica 
Gavotte Em 
Air D 
O Lamb of God 
When on the Cross 
Christ Lay in Bonds of Death 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
The above was one of a series of 
Lenten recitals by Mr. Spalding, 
who writes, ‘““The Bach program was 
done on the strength of Mr. Allen’s 
article in T.A.O. and information 
obtained in Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
reprinted T.A.O. article. Thanks to 
these things I was able to make 
comments on every one of the 
choralpreludes and the audience 
seemed to be quite interested.” 
HAROLD L. THOMAS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Grigny, Recit de Tierce 
Bach, Wachet auf. Es ist ein Rose. 
Shelley, Dragonflies 
Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Widor, Sixth “Sym.” 
HAROLD RAYMOND 
THOMPSON 
BIGELOW CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
*Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
Downey, Crinolina 
Handel, Alcina Overture 
Londonderry Air 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Haydn, Serenade (String Quartet) 
Kinder, Grand Choeur A 
*Lacey, Les Cloches 
Hollins, Concert Overture Fm 


Wind in 
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Korsakoff, Hymn to the Sun 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
Bach, Ersheinen ist. In Dulci jubilo. 
Handel, Allegro Moderato (Con. 4) 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, PALO ALTO 
Wagner, Wach’ auf (Meistersinger ) 
Bach, Fugue F 
Bach, Agnus Dei. Wir glauben all’. 
Karg Elert: Nun lasst uns Gott 
An Wasserfluessen 
Nach Pruefung kurzer Tage 
Erschienen ist 
Brahms, Sapphic Ode 
o-p, True, Gothic Cathedral 
CHARLES E. VOGAN 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
*Bach, Passacaglia 
Widor, Lento 7 
Franck, Finale Bf 
Bonnet, Legende Sym. Intermezzo. 
Berceuse 
Korsakoff, Bumble Bee 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
*CARL WEINRICH 
HOLY COMMUNION, NEW YORK 
Four Bach Programs 
*Come Holy Ghost, No. 1, in F 
Come Holy Ghost, No. 2, G, 4-voice 
Concerto 2, Am, 3 Mvts. 
By Waters of Babylon, G, 4-voice 
In Thee is Joy G 
Lord Hear the Voice Fm 
Sonata 6: Vivace 
Deck Thyself my Soul Ef 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
*Fugue Gm 
Lord Jesus Christ, trio, G 
Dorian Toccata and Fugue 
O Lamb of God A 
We All Believe Dm 
Lord God now Open Wide Am 
Now Thank we All G 
From God shall Naught Divide Fm 
Toccata and Fugue F 
*Kyrie Spirit Divine, 5-voice 
Be Glad all Ye, G, trio 
Come Redeemer of our Race Am 
Ditto, Gm, 4-voice 
Ditto, Gm, trio 
Ditto, Gm, 4-voice 


, sonata 3,.Dm 


All Glory be to God, G, 4-voice 
Ditto, A, trio 

Ditto, A, figured theme 

Prelude and Fugue Bm 

*Jesus Christ our Lord, pedal theme 
Ditto, manuals only 

Prelude and Fugue G 

Out of the Deep Fsm 

Sonata 5, C 

Come O Creator Spirit Blest 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue EpiTors 
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When in the Hour of Utmost Need 
Passacaglia 
ERNEST WHITE 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Bach, Concerto G 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Var. 
Maleingreau, Tumult in Praetorium 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Jacob, Sunrise. Rain. Noon. 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Wesley, Gavotte F 
Karg-Elert, Landscape in Mist 
Karg-Elert, Sarabande 
Karg-Elert, Toccata, Lord Jesus 
Christ 
*Bassani, Larghetto F 
Handel, Allegro Moderato (Con. 4) 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Bach, Partita Cm 
Delius, First Cuckoo 
Karg-Elert, Kyrie Eleison. 
Fideles. 
Delamarter, Carillon 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
Vierne, Westminster Chimes 
WALTER WILD 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Handel, Occasional Oratorio Over- 
ture 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Bach, 3 Mvts. from 2 Sonatas 
Bach, Toccata F 
Dubois, Benediction Nuptial 
Franck, Chorale Am 
d’Evry, Vieille Chanson 
Guilmant, Scherzo, Son. 5 
*Corelli, Suite F 
Widor, Andante Cantab., Scherzo, 4 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Friml, Legende 
Candlyn, Toccata on Neander 
Gaul, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Bonnet, Barcarolle 
Weaver, The Squirrel 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
NEW YORK SERIES 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH 
Contemporary Organ Music 
WM. R. STRICKLAND 
Vierne, 4: Allegro, Romance. 
Williams, Bryn Calfaria 
Rhosymedre 
Hyfrydol 
Tournemire, Suite 5: 5 Mvts. 
Vierne, 2: Chorale 
ANDREW TIETJEN 
Dupre, 2: Allegro Agitato 
Barnes, Suite 3: 3 Mvts. 
Noble, Fantasy Ton-y-Botel 
Vierne, Scherzetto. Berceuse. 
Karg-Elert, Soul of the Lake 
Bairstow, Toccata-Prelude 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
In addition to these two programs 
Harold W. Friedell and Vernon de 
Tar played in St. Bartholomew’s 
their recitals in this same series for- 
merly given in Calvary Church, as 
noted in T.A.O. for April, page 235. 


Adeste 
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CHRISTIAN SERIES 
UNUSUAL ATTITUDE PREVAILS AT 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
As an example of what one uni- 
versity organist is doing with re- 
spect to the presentation of guest or- 
ganists, the following is the list of 
those who have given recitals on the 
large Skinner Organ installed in the 
School of Music at the University of 

Michigan only a few years ago: 


Warren D. Allen 

Allan Bacon 

Marshall Bidwell 
Gerhard Binnhammer 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
Fernando Germani 
Arthur B. Jennings 
Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
Edwin Arthur Kraft 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Lockwood 
Arthur Poister 

William E. Zeuch 


In this list we have ten Ameri- 
cans and two distinguished visitors, 
all presented by courtesy of Mr. 
Palmer Christian, University organ- 
ist, who conceived the plan of pre- 
senting two or three distinguished 
guest recitalists each year, presented 
that plan to the University authori- 
ties successfully, and has been suc- 
cessful in carrying out the idea even 
beyond his own expectations. 

Audiences average somewhat over 
a thousand, for programs that make 
no concession to popular taste but 
maintain a high standard of merit. 
“T am doing this,” says Mr. Chris- 
tian, “merely because I think it is 
the thing to do, and I have been 
fortunate enough to get the neces- 
sary financial support. We have an 
important organ, located in an im- 
portant University ; that combination 
should serve on a great deal broader 
basis than merely a local one. The 
guest organists have sympathetic and 
reasonably intelligent audiences to 
play to; I believe they would reflect 
my. own experiences here—that the 
bigger, more important works get the 
best reaction from the audience. 
Obviously it is not possible to take 
all the good players I’d like to, and 
I must run the danger of giving of- 
fense to those whom I cannot en- 
gage.” 

If every American university fol- 
lowed the policy Mr. Christian in- 
augurated (and maintained through 
normal years) at the University of 
Michigan, the life of the concert or- 
ganist in America—both native and 
visiting—would be a vastly happier 
one. A university exists as an edu- 
cational force; quite often its funds 
come from rather widely-distributed 
sources: it is hardly too much to ex- 
pect that its efforts shall be directed, 
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at least partly, to the cultural bene- 
fits of the immediate community it 
serves. And the presentation of 
guest artists is admittedly a broaden- 
ing cultural venture, by no means 
prohibitively expensive so far as the 
organ recital is concerned. 


Critiques 


—DOSE OF MODERNISM— 
Here is a copy of Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s April lst program—an exam- 
ple of how not to do it: 

Griffes, Pleasure Dome of Kubla 

Kahn 
Cowell, Synchrony 
Powell, Three Virginia Dances 
Copland, Music for the Theater 
Gruenberg Moods 
Dubensky, Fugue for 18 violins 
Bennett, Lincoln’s Humor 
Piston, Suite 

On the whole, I found it less 
tedious than I had expected; but 
there was not much stuff in any of 
it, taken en bloc. The star piece 
was the Fugue by Dubensky; you 
wouldn’t think it could be good, but 
it was. Not modernistic in har- 
mony, well invented, well construct- 
ed; exquisitely beautiful, and ex- 
tremely moving. It had a regular 
ovation—four recalls, and a terrific 
applause from all parts of the house. 
Outside of that the applause was 
faint, scattering and perfunctory. 

And good or bad, it was too much 
of one thing, this program. Most of 
the pieces were, judged by ordinary 
standards, absolutely excruciating to 
the ear; I was really physically 
fatigued when it was over. I found 
the same weak spots that were men- 
tioned in the articles published in 
T.A.O.: an almost total lack of any 
specific musical invention, as dis- 
tinguished from mere ingenuity, and 
an almost equally disagreeable 
monotony in the “sound effects.” 

It is absolutely true, as said in 
T.A.O., that the effects of the 
modernists have already become 
almost as much standardized as 
those of the most conventional 
writers of the old school; they bank 
so strongly on their sonorities, and 
yet they trot out the same old noises, 
time after time; you get so you can 
almost be sure what’s coming next. 
And all this in spite of the huge size 
of the orchestra. 


—W. L. 


HERMAN F. SIEWERT 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Kreisler, Schon Rose-Marien 
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Boellmann, Gothic Suite 

Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Tchaikowsky, Sugar-Plum Fairy 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed-Pipes 
Vierne, Finale 1 

Here is a program played on the 
Pilcher organ in the First Baptist, 
Atlanta, Ga., by the dean of the 
Florida A. G. O. for his colleagues 
of the Georgia chapter. 

Considerable toccata movements 
and minor modes are represented, 
but they were relieved by lighter 
numbers from good composers. 
Adequately played on a representa- 
tive organ, it was an hour and a half 
of keen enjoyment to the two hun- 
dred who braved a March snow and 
wind storm in Atlanta to hear it. 
Notes were used in two numbers, 
the others being played from mem- 
ory. 

The opening number is of lesser 
importance so the inevitable Dm 
Toccata and Fugue might as well be 
played at once and have it over. 
The novelty and color of the second 
number commanded attention and 
paved the way for the nine serious 
minutes of the Franck Chorale fol- 
lowing. Kreisler was well placed 
and the Boellmann Suite is always 
good material for a concert. 

The Dupre number, opening the 
second half of the program, was 
easily the high light of the evening 
—the vast technical difficulty not be- 
ing apparent in the rendition. The 
restless movement of the accompani- 
ment in the Prelude, with the melo- 
dic background in the Pedal, is of 
rare atmosphere and beauty, while 
the iilt of the 6-8 time in which the 
Fugue is written, seems one of the 
best from our modern organ com- 
posers; it cannot but please many 
in an audience who do not always 
appreciate the best in music. This 
masterwork is gradually winning 
favor with those in the profession 
who are able to cope with the musi- 
cianship demanded. 

Wagner did not appear to the 
best advantage, for the superlative 
of orchestral organs with a wealth 
of strings is needed for a satisfac- 
tory rendition—the present organ is 
primarily a church _ instrument. 
Tchaikowsky fared much better. 
Flutes in varied combinations, with 
generous sprinklings of Harp, 
played with clear, punctuated 
rhythm, produced a charming ef- 
fect that will ever make friends for 
the organ. 

The Vierne Finale was played 
with marked vitality and telling ef- 
fect. The adequate pedal came 
through-with remarkable clarity and 
the gradual sweep of the chorus 
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reeds in the final crescendo proved 
the fine balance of tone in this 
Pilcher organ. 

Organists of Mr. Siewert’s caliber 
are quite rare in this section and we 
count ourselves fortunate in having 
such a brilliant performer located 
in our midst. A graduate of the 
Guilmant Organ School, with sev- 
eral years of theater work in the 
maelstrom of Broadway, where he 
seems to have sifted out all the bad 
features and retained only the best; 
a final polishing with Dupre in 
France; and we have him in a rich 
virgin field right in his prime. 

—GeEorRGE LEE HAMRICK 


AN UNUSUAL CHOIR 
CONCERT 

Two years ago Stravinsky wrote a 
Symphony of Psalms, dedicated to 
the “Glory of God” and in honor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The title should have been reversed, 
for there may be a great deal of ado 
about orchestration in this empty 
work, but there is precious little at- 
tention paid to “la gloire de Dieu.” 
So it is with many artistic obeisances 
to Deity, especially if they are ad- 
vertised as such in advance; the 
worship of the Lord is unfortunate- 
ly very often a mere pretense for the 
advancement of the individual. 

So it is an encouraging sign of 
real spiritual development in our 
American church music field to find 
a program such as that which was 
given on February 29th last in Wor- 
cester, Mass. There was no cant 
about God’s Glory on this program; 
it was merely headed “A Program 
of Sacred A Cappella Music sung by 
the Choirs of Central Church Con- 
gregational and Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” Yet His glory 
shone round about it and through it 
all. Given in the rather incongruous 
atmosphere of a typical American 
High School Auditorium, with its 


rows and rows of bare seats, its in- 


evitable statues of Washington and 
Lincoln, and its shallow, uninspiring 
stage, this concert proved that essen- 
tially good music, well sung and 
properly directed, can triumph over 
immediate surroundings. In that 
respect, if in no other, it was an ob- 
ject lesson for all of us who sigh for 
Gothic interiors and inspiring sur- 
roundings to give the proper atmos- 
phere for our best musical effort. 
The program was arranged, pre- 
pared and directed by Ruth Kreh- 
biel Jacobs and Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs, music directors of the two 
Worcester churches mentioned 
above. It is seldom that one finds 
two members of the same family 
able—and if able, willing, to unite 
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their services in a program of this 
character. And it is rare to find 
such self-effacing contributions 
made to any program of church 
music. One felt that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobs’ had decided between them 
which numbers constituted the best 
contribution each could make to the 
effect as a whole, and arranged the 
program accordingly. The two 
choirs were united, making an en- 
semble of a hundred voices. They 
took their places on the school plat- 
form after the manner made 
familiar by American touring or- 
ganizations such as the St. Olaf and 
the Westminster Choirs. Most of 
the program was sung without 
music, thus again showing what 
may be accomplished through dili- 
gent work and enthusiastic direction 
with the average material found in 
our present day communities. For 
these choirs were not made up of 
carefully selected and _ intensively 
coached voices. The members were 
such as are found in most choirs in 
our large cities: housewives, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, business men, all of 
them possessing fair voices, but 
whose enthusiasms have to be de- 
veloped and whose training has to be 
supervised by the director. And not 
a great deal of time was available; 
the concert program had to be pre- 
pared in addition to all the service 
work demanded by the two churches 
served by these choirs. Such condi- 
tions are familiar, of course, to 
every choirmaster; they are set 
down here not in extenuation of any 
faults of this concert, but in order 
to show what really fine results may 
be obtained in the face of the sort 
of difficulties we all have to meet. 
The program is interesting and in- 
structive. It comprises a good selec- 
tion of the a cappella material avail- 
able to present day choirmasters: 
Sleepers Awake, Bach 
O Bone Jesus, Palestrina 
O Sing Unto The Lord, Hasler 
Come Thou Saviour, Christiansen 
Christmas Bells, Matthews 
Sleep of Child Jesus, Gevaert 
The Three Kings, Willan 
Tantum Ergo, Candlyn 
God So Loved the World, Stainer 
Go To Dark Gethsemane, Noble 
God Is a Spirit, Jones 
Hymnus Christo, Curry 
O Lord Most Holy, Bruckner 
Celestial Voices, Alcock 
Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 


Naturally not all the results were - 


equally happy. The Bach chorale 
seemed peculiarly jerky and chipped 
in style, curiously belying the in- 
junction contained in its last lines, 
“Therefore with praise our song 
shall soar in pra‘se to God forever- 
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more.” Candlyn’s “Tantum Ergo” 
was unfortunately labored and 
heavily involved to seemingly little 
purpose. And Alcock’s sentimental 
wanderings—what can we say about 
them, for they happen to be our par- 
ticular bete noir! They seemed as 
little like celestial voices as ever; 
but perhaps if they had been better 
done, they would have seemed even 
more saccharine. .There were many 
fine musical and interpretative mo- 
ments. Palestrina’ss beseeching 
prayer was given with full under- 
standing of its mystical content. 
Mrs. Jacobs brought unusual deli- 
cacy and tender sympathy to 
Gevaert’s lovely Christmas lullaby. 
Stainer’s hackneyed phrases came to 
us with a new and reasonable inter- 
pretation which enhanced their un- 
doubted spiritual value. But the 
high spot of the evening was Curry’s 
“Hymnus Christo”; if our native 
composers can sustain the level of 
this music as it was interpreted at 
Worcester, there is a great future 
for our church music! 

Perhaps the fact that admission 
charges are necessary and advisable 
for a choir concert would make it 
impossible, but one cannot help 
wishing that such a worshipful and 
sincerely devotional offering of 
music might be made in the fine sur- 
roundings offered by the church 
where Mr. Jacobs’ choir regularly 
sings. Nothing finer than _ this 
Gothic auditorium can possibly be 
imagined, and music such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacobs provided, inter- 
preted as they interpreted it, de- 
serve the finest possible surround- 
ings. 

—Howarp D. McKINNEY 


AS 
—COURBOIN ON KMOX— 
Charles M. Courboin gave two half- 
hour programs April 16 and 17 on 
the new Kilgen in KMOX Studio, 
St. Louis, using for the first pro- 
gram Saint-Saens’ Marche Heroi- 
que, Widor’s Toccata, Yon’s Christ- 
mas in Sicily, and Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue Dm; and for the second, 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue Dm, 
Nardini’s Andante Cantabile, Schu- 
mann’s Sketch No. 3, and Yon’s 

Christmas in Sicily. 

—SCHMINKE— 

Dr. Oscar E. Schminke’s mass, “O 
Cor Jesu Amantissime,” is to be 
sung this month by the Mt. Vernon 
Oratorio Society directed by John 
D. Chequer, in the Community 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The 
Society is composed largely of the 
soloists of the local churches. The 
mass has been sung half a dozen 
times in St. Augustine’s, Larchmont. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Serious Things 
).NOWLEDGE is power cer- 


tainly enough when we are 
willing to use it. But all 
the knowledge in the 
world would be of no 
value otherwise. We all know that 
conditions are not the same as once 
they were. That is knowledge. It 
will be also power only when we do 
something about it intelligently. 
Grumbling about it, persistently 
looking for a return of the good old 
days, refusing to advance to meet 


the new conditions — all these but 
nullify the power behind the knowl- 


edge. 

The initial impetus came in 1914. 
Such events were certain to change 
the world. For a while we were too 
busy to know where we were going. 
After it ended we kept the dizzy 
pace; we had to supply demands 
held in abeyance four long years. 
Like a small boy on a bicycle going 
down hill, we let the speed gain, 
threw the brakes away, forgetting 
the corner we might well have 
known was inevitably ahead. When 
we hit the corner, we crashed. 
could but turn back the 
pages of history and inspect the 
crashes our forefathers had we 
would see clearly a great gain in our 
technic of recovering from crashes. 


If we 


Certainly, we all long for high 
wages, whatever we think they are, 
for high prices, and all that; but is it 
fair to forget that salaries for or- 
ganists today in the main are higher 
than they were ten years ago, that 
volume of organ and choir music 
consumed—never mind when it was 
paid for—is greater than ever, that 
organ recitals are more numerous 
than ever, that the world’s finest and 
largest and most notable organs 
have with but a few notable excep- 
tions been built within the past few 
years, that the best in organ music 
is outdistancing the worst in public 
favor in a way to exceed the fondest 
hopes of the purists of a decade ago? 


We are dangerously near the pre- 
dicament of the spoiled child who 
cries for the moon. 

Nobody knows what’s wrong with 
the world. In fact there is less 
wrong today than ever before. May- 
be we have lost sight of some of the 
fundamentals of living. Today we 
have automobiles, radios, telephones, 
and many other luxuries unknown 
to former generations; somebody 
must pay the bill for these things. 
Part of the bill, unfortunately, or 
fortunately, is tacked on to every 
single thing any of us buys any- 
where. We must help our grocer 
maintain his car, radio, phone, de- 
livery service, and all that. Worse 
yet, we must have ten grocers in a 
close little territory that could be 
better served by but one grocer. 
And we're paying for it good and 
properly. We shall continue to pay 
for it as long as the chain store and 
big business are frowned upon. The 
chain store is economically desirable, 
no matter how treacherous is the 
chain store’s method of buying only 
by brow-beating the seller and rob- 
bing him and his employees of their 
rightful margins of profit. The con- 
venience of numerous retailing 
stores is delightful—and extrava- 
gant beyond reason. It would be 
convenient to have a branch factory 
of every one of our great builders in 
every city of over fifty thousand 
population—but what colossal ex- 
travagance. No, we have sought 
convenience when we should have 
been seeking economic efficiency. 

Too much competition today. A 
man gets an idea or invents a prod- 
uct. No sooner has he made a suc- 
cess of it than there are dozens of 
imitators with “just as good” prod- 
ucts. The public that supports such 
unwarranted copying of effort, must 
pay the bill. We're paying all right, 
paying plenty. 

Too little cooperation. At last a 
real business manager turns his 
genius to the organ recital and tries 
to book tours for perfectly compe- 


tent organists. Now every city of 
fifty thousand or over certainly 
ought to book at least one recital or- 
ganist each year. But no, we each 
individually are sure we play better 
than the other fellow anyway—and 
would we play a dollar to hear him? 
Certainly not. Well if organ play- 
ing by a competent recitalist is not 
worth a dollar to us, by what rea- 
soning can we expect it to be worth 
a dollar to a layman? 

Too much isolation, too remote in 
attitude. We tell the clergy religion 
is their only business, hands off 
politics. In the mean time police- 
men and sheriffs risk their lives to 
catch criminals and judges and 
juries free them with insufferably 
inadequate penalties or governors 
pardon them entirely, and we tell 
editors of organ journals to mind 
organs and let everything else alone. 
Musicians say their only business 1s 
to be good musicians. That’s what 
all honorable professions say. It 
makes it much easier for the pro- 
fessional crooks to make a deal with 
the professional grafters, and the 
matter is forever kept strictly be- 
tween the two. The rest of us enter 
only in furnishing the victims and 
paying the bills. Playing melodies 
on organs is more important any- 
way than bursting with righteous in- 
dignation against a law-enforcement 
system that, by its soft-hearted re- 
fusals to stamp out crimes by 
man-sized penalties, inflicted at once 
and not delayed by legal red-tape for 
six months or six years, has told the 
thieves and murderers in America 
they are reasonably safe in doing 
their worst, just so long as they do 
not permit the trail of evidence to 
become too clear against them. 
Only one murderer in seventy dur- 
ing 1931 in the City of New York 
was punished according to law. 
Judge Seabury has uncovered and 
proved governmental thievery of a 
scale that would have made old 
Nero’s crimes a virtue, and will any- 
thing on earth be done against even 
one of these criminals? The Liter- 
ary Digest has proved what the will 
of the majority is, but will anything 
be done about it? I was not in 
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favor of repeal, but I certainly am 
bitterly opposed to organized-minor- 
ity rule. It’s about time every 
educated citizen in America inspects 
his isolation policy to see if it is not 
dragging him into the mud. 

Too much misplaced emphasis re- 
sults in too many misjudged values. 
Let’s strike home first at the Editor 
of T.A.O. He has taken the income 
oi his subscribers and advertisers to 
say that Willie Smith has a new 
position, or played a recital, or gave 
a cantata. Who gets all the benefit ? 
Willie Smith gets publicity, that’s 
all. Who cares if Willie Smith did 
get a new position? Why shouldn’t 
he play a recital for his congrega- 
tion now and then, and do a cantata 
to ease up the minister’s tired 
tongue? Misplaced emphasis, mis- 
judged values. I believe in 1932 
we're better able to weed out and 
eliminate the inconsequential than 
ever before in the long fifteen years 
of T.A.O. activity, because today 
there are vastly more organists who 
want the gossip eliminated. 

Misplaced emphasis, much of it. 
Wherever a grand new church opens 
its doors we can tell by the size of 
its organ appropriation whether or 
not it has had good organ music. If 
it has had a competent organist, a 
fairly clear knowledge of the value 
of organ music, it would no more 
slight its organ appropriation than it 
would the strength of its founda- 
tion. But if a singer has shoved the 
organ and organist into the back- 
ground and placed all the emphasis 
on a choir and kept it there, the 
church will certainly have been per- 
suaded to spend very moderately for 
a new organ, for the organ isn’t im- 
portant anyway. 

How can organ builders secure 
fairer, larger, more desirable and 
more numerous contracts? In the 
long run there is only one way and 
that is by doing everything possible 


to encourage the fine organ playing, 


of fine organ literature. If the pub- 
lic is made to understand, appre- 
ciate, and enjoy organ music, the 
public will get its newer and larger 
and richer organs just as it has been 
doing with the automobiles it has 
been learning to enjoy all these 
years. And if the public is not 
made to enjoy more and better or- 
gan music, it will certainly not spend 
money for organs to make more or- 
gan music which it doesn’t enjoy and 
doesn’t want. 

It’s not to the clergyman’s advan- 
tage to let much emphasis be trans- 
ferred to the organ. 

Certainly a singer who has the 
fine-paying job of choirmaster is not 
going to let his organist get an or- 
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gan and put on organ playing to 
rival the attraction values of his 
work as singer and singing-choir- 
master. 

The one person on earth to whose 
interest it is to have truly adequate 
organs of modern design is the or- 
ganist who must earn his income by 
his organ playing, and whose abili- 
ties as choirmaster, if adequately 
prepared for and developed, are in- 
finitely finer than the similar abilities 
of a singing-choirmaster whose very 
status as singer at once brings jeal- 


ousies and vocal idiosyncrasies to, 


bear on the problems of ensemble 
singing. 

And the minister is just as much 
interested in fine windows, beautiful 
pulpit furniture, an expensive caril- 
lon in the belfry, as he is in his 
worst competitor, the organ. Mis- 
placed emphasis indeed. We have 
conducted a campaign for over a 
decade to show the organist that he 
owes it to the builder to place the 
builder’s name on the recital pro- 
gram along with his own, and that 
courtesy of credit is practised fre- 
quently today. Now it’s time to call 
on the builders to show similar cour- 
tesy to the organ profession, remem- 
bering that the best welfare of either 
industry or profession can never be 
attained without a healthy pros- 
perity for the other also. Nobody 
else can be as keenly interested in 
more and better and richer and 
larger organs than the organist who 
must depend upon his music for his 
income. Yes, we need to watch the 
emphasis. 

Useless expenses are a millstone 
and there’s many a man that knows 
it. Happy is he who has the cour- 
age to throw the thing away once 
and for all. Added excellence that 
can not in any way be used is a 
detriment if it costs more. Putting 
an organ together with gold screws 
is obviously extravagant. The 
builder who has the courage to cut 
all his pet hobbies that are costing 
him very much and build organs that 
can make beautiful music, and make 
lots of it for generations to come, 
will be the builder of the future. 
We could print this magazine with 
much more expensive paper and ink: 
we could employ a staff of three ad- 
ditional copy- and proof-readers; we 
could take expensive Editorial trips 
to gain knowledge first-hand—and 
the net gain would be a super-charge 
for services that would not add one 
iota to the contribution this maga- 
zine is making to the welfare of the 
organ world through the spread of 
ideas and the incentive to better 
workmanship. 
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Even our grandmothers were wise 
enough to know that haste makes 
waste. The difference between them 
and us is that they profited by their 
knowledge. When we let a contract 
we want the organ a week later. 
The minister rushes to his telephone 
and wants an oratorio next Sunday 
evening. The chapter secretary gets 
into the mails on April 18th with a 
report of the April 4th meeting and 
then wonders why an _ imperious 
Editor throws it into the waste- 
basket instead of into the magazine. 

If Lynnwood Farnam | couldn’t 
have time to get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with an organ before he 
played a recital on it, the five hun- 
dred dollar fee which he sometimes 
received was not enough to tempt 
him to try it. The slipshod worker 
can never understand why the con- 
scientious artist works so hard and 
takes so much time to do a job. 

Haste, haste, haste. Scramble, 
scramble, scramble. But the craze 
is passing. It’s only natural for us 
Americans to cling desperately to 
our mania for speed; Europe thinks 
we're the speediest things on earth, 
and it’s always been a comfortable 
feeling to try to show the Old World 
something. But the craze is passing. 
Dr. David McK. Williams knows 
for months in advance every item of 
his music for St. Bartholomew’s; 
such deliberation bespeaks excel- 
lence. And excellence of church 
music is increasing. There are a 
great many fine church musicians 
who have never been informed of 
the Wall Street crash; these poor 
fellows have gone right along im- 
proving their music when they real- 
ly should have been sitting in sack- 
cloth and ashes, memorizing the 
book of Job. 

Haste makes waste? Silly old 
proverb of our silly old grand- 
mothers. We high-pressure moderns 
know better than that. We'll show 
the world a thing or two. Will we? 

Well, we did. And how many of 
us are proud of the scrambled-egg 
method of workmanship? 

What we can all do with consid- 
erable personal profit and peace of 
mind is to let commonsense have 
more to say, tradition less; to re- 
member the salaries we earned ten 
years ago—which I'll venture were 
much lower than today; to adopt the 
oldest of the new and retain the 
newest of the old, but to be as im- 
movable as Gibraltar in the face of 
the topsy-turvy jazz world about us. 
Try anything once? Certainly not. 
Let our brains make critical inspec- 
tion before passing some new trick 
over to our hands to try. There are 
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enough mistakes being made al- 
ready. 

“If you can keep your head when 
all about you are losing theirs and 
blaming it on you, you'll be a man,” 
says Rudyard Kipling. Those who 
have no belief in God, who think 
humanity is going to the devil, who 
think an artist should concern him- 
self with art alone, who are sure 
they are sufficient unto themselves— 
they indeed have lots to tremble for 
nowadays. I hope they enjoy it. 

But those of us who are willing 
to face facts, who know the value 
of our products, the worth of our 
efforts, the carefulness of our judg- 
ment ; those of us who are willing to 
work harder than we did last year, 
and will cooperate with all within 
the ranks of our own interests, need 
have no fear for today, tomorrow, 
or next year. The world is not so 
silly as to smash up after all these 
years of achievement. 

Let those who know what coop- 
eration means, cooperate. Let us 
get into a tight little huddle with all 
these cooperators and eternally co- 
operate. Let us not be fooled by 
the convenience of the grocer who 
would open a store just around the 
corner. We know there’s not room 
for fifty thousand grocers in a 
village of but fifty thousand citizens, 
and we can still afford to walk into 
the forest to the factory or studio of 
the fellow who’s building the better 
product. We may be very sure if 
we don’t we'll not be long in regret- 
ting it. 

So now all together. It’s a splen- 
did time to start the fires, get up 
steam, and open the throttle wide. 

Get paid for it? Bless us no. 
This is not a pay as you enter world. 
We get paid only when we get where 
we're going. So Jet’s start. 


—BEAUTY REPLACED 
HORROR— 
According to Ernest H. Short in his 
book on the History of Religious 
Architecture and Symbolism, Akh- 
en-Aten was the first king in Egypt 
to eliminate cruelty, horror, and 
blood sacrifices from religious cere- 
monies and in place of these sub- 
stitute “altars laden with fruits and 
flowers, cakes and ales,” and things 
expressive of the goodness and not 
the supposed cruelty of Providence. 
This temporary change took place 
about 1370 B.C. 
—RADIATION— 

“IT am positive we have gone too 
far,” says Mr. Frederick C. Mayer 
in respect to the radiation and con- 
cavity of our pedal claviers. Mr. 
Mayer advocates a 12’-6” radius for 
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MR. HUGH PORTER 


who has been appointed to organize and conduct an organ department for 
the summer school of the Juilliard School of Music in New York City. Mr. 
Porter came to New York some years ago, studied with Lynnwood Farnam, 
and rapidly made a name for himself as one of the new school of superb 
players. His appointment to the Juilliard School is a deserved tribute to 
him and a recognition of the growing importance of the organ as an instru- 
ment upon which artistic music of highest finish ¢an be produced—thanks 
to the modern organ. The organs available to Mr. Porter for his summer 
classes will be four 2m and two 4m: a 4m Casavant in the School and the 
4m Austin in the Second Presbyterian. Associated with Mr. Porter on the 
faculty of the summer school are Sigismund Stojowski, Louis Persinger, 
Fraser Grange, George Wedge, Bernard Wagenaar, A. Madeley Richard- 
son, etc.; arrangements are made so that academic work in Columbia Uni- 
versity may be carried on also. Mr. Porter will conduct two class-hours 
in playing and repertoire and will give two half-hour private lessons each 
week ; key-board harmony will be given five-hours each week. 


the curves of radiation, concavity, —DR. HEINROTH— 

and black-key fronts. Dr. Charles Heinroth, now concert 
The late Dr. Audsley advocated a_ organist of the College of the City 

13’ radius for the radiation, and 7’ of New York, was honored by the 

for concavity. N.A.O. on April 21 when a dinner 


There is some hope that the was given him as the last event of 











American Conservatory at Fontaine- 
bleau may be persuaded to adopt 
Mr. Mayer’s figure and at least try 
one pedal clavier built accordingly. 





the Association’s season of Metro- 
politan activities. Dr. Heinroth 
gives recitals Wednesday and Sun- 
day afternoons each week. 











Which Direction will you Choose? 


The organ world is rapidly dividing itself into two camps, one faced 
forward, the other in retreat. What makes the difference? Some- 
times it’s accident—call it luck if you will. Usually it’s deliberate 
will—will, backed by clear thinking, poise, determination, courage. 

There is no fundamental cause for despondence but there’s a 
whale of a big demand for things that count. Overboard with the 
frills; they’ve been only a handicap anyway. On with the 1933 
brand of solid worth. 

Exalt merit, no matter where it is found. Exalt merit even 
if found in an unknown man or an unknown product. 

Eliminate wnusable merit, no matter how precious an idol it 
has become in our hearts. Out with it. We cannot afford to sup- 
port it any longer—and nobody else wants to. 

Champion cooperation. Don’t try to fight it out all alone. You 
can’t do it anyway. But select the kind of a crowd that reflects 
your idealism and then boost and be boosted along with them. 

It takes team-work to get anything done nowadays. If we 
of the organ world don’t boost each other, who will boost us? 

If organists don’t make more and better music on organs, who 
wants to buy organs? Organs are bought because organists can 
play them and make people want to hear them. The more they want 
to hear organs, the more organs will be bought. Therefore let’s all 
of us get together and boost for more and better organ music wher- 
ever there’s an organ to play. 

How can we sell organs? 

We're forgetting the ultimate consumer. We’re forgetting why 
he wants to be a consumer. He wants to buy an organ because he 
has heard an organist make good and interesting and understand- 
able music come out of an organ. 

Therefore let’s do all we can to make more good and under- 
standable and interesting music come out of the organs we play. 
If we do that there’ll be no dearth of organ contracts, neither now 
nor in the years to come. 








cinnati Conservatory, and this in 
spite of the limitations of the two- 
manual unit organ. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, 
Thompson Stone conductor, for its 














Boston Spring concert attempted something 
by different. Along with selections as 

S. Harrison a sop to popular taste, there were a 
LowEweit, _ chorus “Let us therefore cast off the 
Official _ works of darkness,” W. F. Bach, not 
Representative heard since 1779; “Stabat Mater,” 











Karol Szymanowski, new to Boston; 
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Mrs. Alice J. T. Reynolds, formerly 
of Stoughton Street Baptist, Dor- 
chester, has been appointed to 
Franklin Street Congregational, 
Somerville, after a period of seven 
months as substitute. She will have 
three choirs and a 2m organ rebuilt 
by Laws. 

The music of violin, cello, harp, 
and organ at Hotel Statler is excel- 
lent. Recently we listened to a clean 
and effective performance of Guil- 
mant’s Funeral March and Seraphs’ 
Song played by Miss Clara 
Schroeder, a graduate of the Cin- 





“Magnificat,” Heinrich Kaminski, 
new to Boston. 

E. C. Schirmer Co. under the 
editorship of Rev. Walter Williams 
is putting forth a remarkably select 
series of choral music, the “St. Dun- 
stan Edition of Sacred Music.” 
Among the larger works is a “De 
Profundis” by Gluck, adapted for 
Lent; “Ave Regina coelorum” by 
Fduardo Torres, a_ present-day 
Spanish composer, has strength in 
its part-writing. The five pieces in 
group one are all intended for 
a-cappella singing with the excep- 
tion of a two-part “Tantum Ergo” 
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by Jose Maria Beobide which is ex- 
quisite. 

On Good Friday evening, as has 
been the case for many years, the 
choir of First Church, with ripieno 


sopranos from Simmons College, 
gave an abbreviated rendition of 
Bach’s ‘“‘St. Matthew Passion.” The 
impression was profound. Too bad, 
however, that many beautiful solo 
numbers have to be sacrified at such 
a time; but to keep within the hour 
there is no other way. The address 
by the Rev. Charles Park was a 
masterpiece. Thus closed the 
“Hour of Music” for the present 
season. William E. Zeuch has again 
achieved unheard-of successes in 
artistic performances and in attract- 
ing great audiences week after 
week. 

It seems perfectly proper to play 
ordinary salon music on the organ 
during church services. The Swan, 
for instance, would give pleasure 
and no one would smile, but the fol- 
lowing true story was something 
else. A lad aged eleven played his 
first engagement as a church musi- 
cian and was obliged to use a piano. 
The “four and twenty elders” gath- 
ered the offerings to the tones of 
Paderewski’s Minuet and the con- 
gregation tittered. 

There was a_ performance of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” that may he 
noted. First Baptist, First Parish, 
First Universalist, and Orthodox 
Congregational united their choirs 
under the direction of Dowell P. 
McNeill at the First Baptist Church, 
Arlington, on Good Friday evening. 

And now that everyone has been 
surfeited with Stainer and Dubois, 
why not try Robin Milford’s drama- 
tic oratorio “A Prophet in the Land” 
which was sung with great success 
at the Gloucester Three Choirs’ 
Festival last fall It contains many 
pages of lasting worth and is not 
Haydn even though the text now 
and then is that of “Creation.” The 
music is modernistic but not ex- 
tremely so. At any rate, it is dif- 
ferent and commendable. 

The Pension Fund Concert of the 
Boston Symphony on Easter Sun- 
day brought again the Bach B-minor 
Mass in an outstanding performance. 
Credit is due the music department 
of Harvard for making possible a 
chorus of young women from Rad- 
cliff and young men from Harvard 
for a well-nigh faultless production. 
There seems to have been some dis- 
cussion in the press about the ori- 
gin of this Mass. It was composed 
for the Dresden Catholic Court 
Church in 1733 in the hope that 
Bach might be awarded the title of 
Royal Court Composer. 








MR. FERNANDO GERMANI 
who opened the Waldorf series in 
New York April 24th; his program 
will be found on page 251 of April 
T.A.O. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL SERIES 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 


DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
May 1, 3 p.m. 
Mendelssohn, Midsummer Nights 

Dream 
Gene Stewart, Nocturne (ms. ) 
Lemare, Humoresque 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Improvisation 
Smith, Affectionate Fly. Gossips. 
Tcnaikowskv, Marche Slav 


PROF. WARREN D. ALLEN 
of Stanford University, who gives 
a Waldorf recital May 15th. 


- 


DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
of Philadelphia, who gives a 
Waldorf recital May 1st. 


EDWARD EIGENSCHENCK 
May 8, 3 p.m. 

Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 

Widor, 4: Scherzo, Finale. 

3ach, Prelude Bm 

Jacob, Heures de Burgundy: 
Sunrise. Vendanges. 
Chanson de Pressoir. Marche. 

Clokey, Canyon Walls 

Haydn, Andantino 

Ceiga, Clouds 

Vierne, Scherzetto 

Vierne, Westminster Carillon 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
May 15, 3 p.m. 
Handel, Alla Siciliana 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Lully, Rigaudon 
Zach, I Stand Before the Gate 
Vierne, Carillon 
Saint-Saens, Fantasia Df 
de Falla, Fishermans Song. Pan- 
tomime. 

3orodin, Steppes of Central Asia 
3ingham, Roulade 
Wagner, Meist.: Act 3 Int., March. 


ALEXANDER McCURDY 
May 22, 3 p.m. 
Schumann, Sketch Fm. Sketch Di. 

Schumann, Canon Bm 
3rahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Farnam, O Filii et Filiae 
Karg-Elert, Adorn Thyself 
Jacob, Sunrise 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Franck, Finale Bf 

Readers will find further details 
of this interesting series of recitals 
on the new Moller in the Waldorf 
on page 240 of April T.A.O. 
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a 


MR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
of Chicago, who gives a Waldorf 
recital May 8th. 


AQ 

—LOS ANGELES— 
Honegger’s “King David” and 
Bach’s “Magnificat in D” composed 
the April 16 program of the 
Oratorio Society, John Smallman, 
conductor, Dr. Ray Hastings, organ- 
ist. 

—MRS. LOCKWOOD— 
Mrs. Charlotte Matthewson Lock- 
wood, one of our most. brilliant 
women organists of the younger 
school, filled a tour of recital en- 
gagements during April from New 
York to New Orleans. In May 
Mrs. Lockwood will sail for Leipzig 
to study again with Gunther Ramin. 


MR. ALEX. McCURDY, JR. 
of Philadelphia, who gives a Wal- 
dorf recital May 22nd, closing the 
series. 
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THE HOLY CITY 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE JERUSALEM 
Y. M. C. A. ORGAN 


The historically-minded should be 
interested in remembering that the 
earliest mention of Jerusalem is said 
to be that of Abd-i-chiba, an Egyp- 
tian ruler of the city, who wrote to 
Pharoah Amenophis IV in 1400 B.C. 
and asked “aid against the invading 
hordes of nomadic Jews” coming 
into Jerusalem from the Sinai penin- 
sula. Joshua captured the city in 
about 1200 B.C., and later David 
and Solomon increased its fame, the 
latter building the temple; the name 
was then Zion, not Jerusalem. 

In 587 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar cap- 
tured the city after 17 months of ef- 
fort and completely destroyed it. 
Cyrus the Great sent 50,000 Jews 
back to Jerusalem to rebuild the 
city and restore its walls. Alexan- 
der the Great came in 332 B.C. but 
did no harm to Jerusalem. In 147 
B.C. the city became property of the 
Graeco-Syrian Kingdom of Antioch, 
and after revolts and massacres the 
temple was destroyed and Herod 
was installed king in 63 B.C. 

Pontius Pilate became the 5th 
Roman procurator, and it was under 
his rule that the Crucifixion oc- 
cured. Vespasion with 60,000 Ro- 
man soldiers finished the career of 
the ancient city ‘in 70 A.D. 

Hadrian built the new city in 130 
A.D., expelling all Jews. In 315 
A.D. Constantine built the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Khoaru 
conquered the city in 614, Heraclius 
recaptured it in 627, and in 637 the 
Moslem Caliph Omar captured it 
and built the Mosque of Omar over 
the rock where tradition says Abra- 
ham was about to offer Isaac as a 
sacrifice. Islam held the spot sac- 
red, for Mohammed was supposed 
to have tied his black steed here be- 
fore he ascended to heaven. 

Then the Egyptians ruled, and 
later the 
against the Christians in the city 
that the Crusades were organized. 
In 1099 the Christians got their turn 
—and immediately practised their 
utmost cruelties against the Mos- 
lems and Jews. And so it goes, on 
and on. 

After four centuries of Ottoman 
rule, a Britisher, Lord Allenby, after 
“one of the most brilliant military 
campaigns in history,” walked into 
the city, on foot, bareheaded, “as 
a pilgrim, in Christmas week of 
1917.” 

In 1919 Dr. Archibald C. Harte 
began work as general secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Palestine. It 
was Dr. Harte whose efforts result- 
ed in the gift which has made pos- 





Turks were so_ severe - 
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sible a delightful group of buildings 
for the Y. M. C. A. in Jerusalem, 
and the installation of a 4m Austin 
organ. The first gift was of one 
million dollars; later gifts provided 
funds for equipment and the begin- 
nings of an endowment. The de- 
signers of the buildings were Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon, whose most prom- 
inent product is the Empire State 
building in New York City. 

The main buildings, auditorium at 
one end, gymnasium at the other, 
are connected by colonades and 
kiosks; the garden and court are to 
contain all the trees and plants men- 
tioned in the Bible so far as it proves 
possible to make them grow there. 

In the central tower is to be an 
“upper room” reminiscent of the 
Last Supper. At an elevation of 
170’ is an observation tower com- 
manding “one of the most impres- 
Sive panoramic views in the world.” 

“Crowning all is the dome of the 
tower, sheltering the blue vaulted 
Room of Silent Prayer, where the 
visitor will be admonished to enter 
only for silent meditation.” 

The gymnasium has five tennis 
courts, swimming pool, solarium, 
locker rooms, etc., etc. All the 
usual Y. M. C. A. features are to 
be incorporated—class rooms, trade 
schools, etc. 

The auditorium housing the organ 
seats 700 and will be used for re- 
ligious services, organ recitals, con- 
certs, dramatic productions, educa- 
tional moving pictures, etc. 

The new director of the work, 
Lieut. Waldo H. Heinrichs, went to 
the War in July 1917 and was in the 
first American squadron to fly over 
German lines. His nine months of 
service gave him the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, direct from the 
hands of Marshal Petain, five bars 
to his Victory Medal, and four ci- 
tations. Fighting eight planes at St. 
Mihiel he was shot down, badly 
wounded. His War experience in- 
cluded thirteen months in twenty-six 
hospitals, with nine major opera- 
tions. The “luckiest man in the 
World War.” 


The Y. M. C. A. membership is 
now about 700, comprising twenty 
nationalities and ten religions. 

The organ is to be completed this 
fall; the stoplist will be found on 
page 22 of April T.A.O. In the 
present issue, four representative 
photographs will be found on pages 
261, 276, 279, and 284. 

There is much to ponder in this 
brief story. Page 261 gives a photo 
of a model of the buildings but our 
three other photographs were taken 
of the actual buildings in Jerusalem. 
The broad highway running past the 
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buildings, as shown in our Frontis- 
piece, leads to the Jaffa Gate. In the 
distance, and again through the 
arches in the photo on page 281, one 
sees the native soil upon which 
Christianity had its beginnings. It 
is fitting that the Holy City should 
secure its greatest instrument of 
music from an American builder. 
Though only one could win the cov- 
eted prize, all builders are sharers 
in the honor. 

PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER 

CANTATAS 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” by 
Dr. David McK. Williams, St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York, March 
23, his great chorus being supple- 
mented by the boychoir of the St. 
John’s Cathedral and the sopranos 
of St. Thomas’ Church. On this 
occasion the Victor Co. tried the ex- 
periment of recording the entire per- 
formance. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” by 
W. B. Kennedy, Good Friday, 
chorus of 60, First Presbyterian, 
Oakland, Calif., preluded by Par- 
sifal Good Friday Music. 

—and by D. A. Hirschler, First 
Presbyterian, Emporia, Kan., Good 
Friday. 

—kE. L. McFadden,. Centenary 
M. E., St. Louis, Good Friday. 

Handel’s “Messiah,” D. A. 
Hirschler, Memorial Chapel, Em- 
poria, Kan., April 3. 

Macfarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross,” Paul H. Eickmeyer, Trinity, 
Marshall, Mich., Good Friday. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Emory 
L. Gallup, soloists, chorus of 485, 


Fountain Street Baptist, Grand 
Rapids, Palm Sunday. 

Moore’s “Darkest Hour,’ by 
Alban W. Cooper, First M. E., 


Pittsfield, Mass., Palm Sunday eve- 
ning, before a crowded auditorium. 
Nevin’s Song of Sorrow was used 
for the prelude and Haydn’s Passion 
Introduction for the postlude. 

Nevin’s “Angel of the Dawn,” by 
John Van Vorst, Brainerd Presby- 
terian, Easton, Pa., Easter. 

A. Louis Scarmolin’s “Tempta- 
tion on the Mount,” Palm Sunday 
evening, by Walter B. Kennedy, 
First Presbyterian, Oakland, Calif., 
chorus of 60; preluded by Adagio 
from Rogers’ Sonata Em. “A won- 
derfully good cantata,” is Mr. 
Kennedy’s comment. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” A. Leslie 
Jacobs, Wesley M. E., Worcester, 
Mass., chorus of 60, Good Friday. 

—and by Wm. E. Pilcher, St. 
George’s, Hempstead, N. Y., chorus 
of 30, Palm Sunday. 

—Dr. David McK. Williams, St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York, Palm 
Sunday. 
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Many Years Ago in der Nederlanden 


The Organist Waited on Tables and Dared not Stay out at Night 
The Builder had his Drinks Furnished by the Prelate 
By FIRMIN SWINNEN 


ma;ET ORGEL in de Neder- 

landen is the title of a book 

written by Floris Van der 

Mueren which was pub- 

lished while I was in Brus- 

sels last summer. Dr. Van der 

Mueren is a member of the faculty 

of the University of Ghent, Bel- 

gium, and it is a great pity that such 

a book should be written in Flemish. 

It is a book of 275 pages, with an 

additional 67 plates of organ cases 

unknown to date, with the exception 
of but two. 

It seems that some of the organ 
builders of the times dealt with in 
the book could not sign their own 
names, as in many cases the signa- 
tures of the builders, to the various 
contracts, consist of a figure or 
drawing of various models of pies. 

Here is a contract between the 
Very Rev. Prelate of the Abbey of 
Averbode (near Louvain, Belgium), 
and Hansken van den Hove of 
Diest, which reads as follows: 


In the year XV and forty-nine on 
the 24th day of October the Very 
Rev. Prelate of the Abbey and 
Hansken van den Hove, of Diest, 
have agreed that the latter will serve 
as organist for one year, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Hansken will be required to play 
the organ on Sundays and holidays 
and as often as the Prelate will 
order him to do so. And Hansken 
shall have charge of the small and 
big organ, and he shall keep the or- 
gans closed at all times and shall be 
forbidden to hand the keys thereof 
to anybody in order not to harm the 
said organs. 

He shall also wait at the tables 
at mealtimes for the Fathers and 
not be absent from the Abbey with- 
out consent of the Prelate and shall 
lead a clean, peaceful, and dutiful 
life. 

He shall also not bring into the 
Abbey any other organists or 
singers, or any other company with- 
out the Prelate’s consent. 

He shall have no conversation 
with the members of the convent 
and shall not stay out at nights, nor 
shall he be allowed to go out and 
drink in bad company, but will act 
as a true companion would do. 

For which services the above said 
Hansken will receive for the year 
‘seventeen guilders. 

As a sample of the wierd kind of 
footage used in Belgium as to length 


of pipes here is a fine example: 

Contract for an organ between 
the Clercken Capelle, Louvain, Bel- 
gium (the Clercken Capelle was the 
chapel of the students in Theology 
at the University) and the builder 
Adam Van Helen in the year 1446 
which reads in part: 

The first pipe of the Principal 
shall be 4’ long, with Double Prin- 
cipal front and rear, and shall be 
made of fine tin and not of lead. 

Then follows a rather obscure 
paragraph about “One key having 
five pipes speaking at the same time” 
(undoubtedly Mixtures) and of two 
different kinds of flutes and Schal- 
meyen, etc. 

Another contract in 1517 gives us 
more details. It is between Willem 
Boets (builder) and the Very Rev. 
Prelate of the Abbey of Averbode 
(near Louvain, Belgium) the latter 
having to provide the following 
articles for the builder: 

150 pounds tin bars; 600 pounds 
English lead; a quarter lumber used 
by cabinet makers; 10 pounds car- 
penter’s glue; copperwire VO 
(probably meaning gauge) ; for four 
reservoirs, 8 or 10 tanned cow-hides, 
very smooth and not too thick; 18 
sheepskins well prepared with alum; 
a case of slate-roofer’s iron nails 
(probably handmade square iron 
nails used by makers of roofs of 
slate). 


Here is one for a church in Breda, 
built in 1534 with the following 
specification : 

First Manual 

6 Prestant 

6 Hohlfloete 
3 Little Flute 
2 1/2 Gemshorn 


6 Trumpet 
Mixture 
Cymbale 

Second Manual 

3 Prestant 

3 Hohl floete 
12 Cromhorn 

3 Schalmei 
Pedal 
12 Prestant 

8 Trumpet 


Now comes a contract in 1530 be- 
tween Antonys Toers and the above 
mentioned Abbey of Averbode: 

Antonys Toers will build and 
place an organ “of the new kind” 
with many new and strange new 
tones and voices, comprising eleven 
registers: 








A prestant of 6 ft. 

A prestant of 3 ft. 
Quinten 

Cymbale 4-ranks 
Quint flutes at 3 ft. 
Hohlflute of 6 ft. 
Bourdon of 12 ft. 
Octave trumpet 6 ft. full out. 
Crumhorn 3 ft. 

Regale 3 ft. 

A big foreign (7) quint 


“Regalis” (according to Fetis) is 
a loud stop (reed) of very short 
length. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
contract a little further, among other 
material to be furnished, mention is 
made of furnishing three horse- 
hides. , 

At that time also organ experts or 
consultants must have been alive as 
the contract further reads: Antonys 
Toers will abide by the decision of 
Jan of Thielt and Wouters of 
Kermpt as judges of the exact ex- 
ecution of the contract. 

Talking about guaranty on or- 
gans, read this: 

A contract signed in the year 1562 
contains this clause: M. Ghielis has 
pledged himself to keep the organ 
in the same good condition as by the 
acceptance of the organ, for the next 
three years at his own expenses, but 
the food and the drinks will be fur- 
nished by the Prelate of the church 
during the time spent in keeping the 
organ in good shape. 


a 
—BEST-SELLERS— 

The New York Evening Post says 
that Beethoven’s Minuet in G “is the 
best-seller in music . . . leading all 
other compositions.” Other best- 
sellers are: Chopin’s Waltz Df, 
Bach’s Bouree, Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire, Brahms’ Lullaby, etc. “It 
is an interesting circumstance,” con- 
tinues the Post, that while the pres- 
ent readjustment of valuation has 
“reduced the sale of popular mus- 
ic, it has had a much smaller effect 
upon standard pieces.” 


—CHARLES ALVA LANE— 
From expert literary criticism to or- 
gan-building may not be so great a 
step, but to be ranked international- 
ly as a competent judge of English 
literature was the honor accorded 
Mr. Lane by his appointment to the 
American committee of judges in 
the recent international contest of 
the Poetry Society of Great Britain. 
Other members of the committee 
with Mr. Lane were Edwin Mark- 
ham, William Lyon Phelps, Alfred 
Noyes, etc. 
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CONCERT PLANS 
LABERGE MANAGEMENT ANNOUNCES 
UNPRECEDENTED PROGRAM 
Anyone who has undertaken to book 
organ recitals on a business basis 
will appreciate the magnitude of the 
task Bernard R. LaBerge has before 
him for next season. Mr. LaBerge 
is intensely fond of the organ. To 
him an organ recital is a feast. He’s 
as wholeheartedly enthusiastic about 
organ recitals as our most distin- 
guished builders are about organ 
building. 

There is a vast difference between 
what men say and what they do. 
It’s markedly evident in the world 
of the organ. We all say American 
organ literature should be fostered 
by its use, the American recitalist 
should be given preference over 
others, but what we do speaks so 
loudly that our public cannot hear 
what we say. 

We can say it effectively only 
with contracts. 

Presumably we can all recognize 
that a concert tour by Paderewski, 
or Hofmann, or Grainger does more 
to foster popular interest in piano 
music than ten times as many con- 
certs by native pianists, even when 
the native artist does at times score 
a greater popular approval. It is 
so with the organ. The public 
knows little about real organ play- 
ing; for that matter we must admit 
that if we were to judge our own 
professional opinions by the corro- 
borative endorsement they might 
have, we know little about it our- 
selves, for we as a profession do 
not at all agree as to the relative 
merits of the various recitalists well 
known to us all, and such opinions 
as we individually have are not 
blessed with the stamp of approval 
by others. 

Fortunately the organ concert 
business has been brought to a point 
where it pays. Mr. LaBerge would 
no more be devoting himself to man- 
aging organ recitals that didn’t pay 
than would our best builders be de- 
voting themselves to building organs 
if they couldn’t sell the product at a 
profit. And, best of all, this organ 
concert business has been put on 
such a worthy business foundation 
that Mr. LaBerge has already built 
up the clientele he needs, and he can 
be reasonably assured in advance of 
success because of his own efforts 
and the support he knows will be 
his from those advanced communi- 
ties and individuals who have al- 
ready “hopped on the band-wagon.” 
The only point remaining is whether 
or not we are going to be numbered 
with the army that is advancing or 
the one that is retrenching. 
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For next season Mr. LaBerge is 
booking recitals for a group of seven 
recitalists with whom we shall deal 
in alphabetical order, just as Mr. 
LaBerge names them in his an- 
nouncements. Five of them are 
Americans, three native-born. 

Paul Bennyhoff has kept so strict- 
ly to himself that he is but little 
known. He is a native American 
who worked his way up through 
music from the time he became a 
choir-boy ; he acquired his first posi- 
tion at 14, entered college, emerged 
with the usual A.B. degree and set 
sail for Paris where he continued 
his studies with Dupre, Widor, and 
Vierne. At present he plays the or- 
gan only for himself and for con- 
cert audiences, as special conditions 
so favor him that a regular church 
appointment is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

E. Power Biggs came to America 
a few seasons ago with a little group 
of concert artists who toured the 
country together, Mr. Biggs remain- 
ing pernianently. At his most re- 
cent recital at Wanamaker’s, New 
York, he won enviable success with 
his audience, a success he repeated 
early in April in Princeton Univers- 
ity. He is an Englishman, thor- 
oughly trained with the usual A.R.C. 
O. and A.R.A.M. certificates. 

Palmer Christian, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, has already made 
his name virtually as well known in 
the organ world as the name—well, 
of Bach, for that matter. . These 
pages have paid many tributes to 
his achievements. 

Charles M. Courboin has been so 
long a leading figure in the world 
of American organ music that many 
of us have forgotten he ever lived 
in Belgium. Perhaps the profes- 
sional organist is much too closely 
associated with the technic of or- 
gan playing to appreciate the full 
force of the following paragraph 
from the Scranton Sun after his 
April 5th recital there: 

“To all, Mr. Courboin’s playing is 
an experience to be remembered and 
to be sought as often as opportunity 
permits, for, like other truly great 
artists, he opens the door to a world 
apart, the world of deep thinking, 
of beauty in things spiritual, and 
where the simple things of life are 
seen with a certain sense of sweet- 
ness and made very precious.” 

It might be beneficial if every re- 
citalist reread that paragraph and 
thought about it ten minutes before 
each recital. 

Fernando Germani came from 
Italy and has decided to remain here. 
The Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
chose him to conduct its organ de- 
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partment. He plays as easily as he 
breathes. There are many who place 
no limitations whatever on the 
achievements he is to record for 
himself before another decade has 
passed. His April recital at the 
Waldorf will be the subject of com- 
ment in our next issue. 

Gunther Ramin is to the German 
organ-playing world what Dr. Karg- 
Elert is accredited with being to its 
organ-composition world. No name 
has been held higher, in America, 
among modern German composers, 
than Dr. Karg-Elert’s name. Ger- 
man organ music at its highest 
might well be represented by a pro- 
gram of Karg-Elert compositions 
played by Gunther Ramin. Dr. 
Karg-Elert’s name came to America 
long before he did, because his com- 
positions came here. Mr. Ramin 
has no such advantage, and to many 
his name is unknown; but he is un- 
doubtedly the organist in all Ger- 
many who would be ranked highest 
both by native Germans who know 
him and by competent visitors who 
have heard what Germany has to 
offer by way of organ playing. 

Those in America who took no in- 
terest in Germany’s greatest com- 
poser but want only to hear what 
Germany can do with organ-play- 
ing, have more than they are look- 
ing for in Gunther Ramin, if even 
a part of the reports we hear are 
true—reports brought back by dis- 
interested musicians of all classes. 
Mr. Ramin will be here during Jan- 
uary and February, next year. 

Carl Weinrich, last but as surely 
as Bach ever lived by no means 
least, closes Mr. LaBerge’s list. Mr. 
Weinrich was, if we are not mis- 
taken, rated by Mr. Farnam as the 
pupil who could get the greatest 
amount of work done in the least 
time and with the least effort. That 
was some years ago when Mr. Wein- 
rich was pupil, not master. Then 
without warning he gave up his own 
work, his own plans, and undertook 
to immediately carry out a program 
of organ recitals of the most diffi- 
cult sort, planned by Mr. Farnam. 
That was an unprecedented accom- 
plishment. 

That self-appointed task having 
been completed as a memorial to his 
friend and teacher, Mr. Weinrich 
was free to go his own way. And 
the way he has happened to choose 
has been an ideal continuation of the 
work Mr. Farnam founded; so far 
as observation can go, Mr. Weinrich 
has brought to his task as much 
vision, as keen insight as his illus- 
trious predecessor would have evi- 
denced. 

There is something very indivi- 
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dual about the Church of the Holy 
Communion and its organ work. Mr. 
Weinrich has more than proved him- 
self. He has built up his audiences. 
It’s a tremendously difficult thing to 
be successor to a great man in any 
sphere. Doubly difficult in the art 
worlds. Mr. Weinrich, under Mr. 
LaBerge’s management, will carry 
that peculiar Bachism clear across 
this country and make something of 
its spirit known to innumerable or- 
ganists and organ lovers. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the lighting 
that prevails for his recitals in Holy 
Communion will be enforced wher- 
ever he plays a Bach program or 
any program of similar profundity. 
Bach and our greatest classics must 
be listened to, not merely heard. 
Mr. Weinrich‘s appearance with 
the Cleveland Symphony aroused 
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his audience to enthusiasm, and not 
only the concerto (one of Handel’s) 
but solo numbers also had to be 
played. 

“I’m doing a great work and I 
cannot come down,” yelled the old 
prophet when the enemy tried to in- 
trigue him. Mr. LaBerge and his 
Seven Stars will be doing a great 
work this next season and they can- 
not stop to argue about the weather, 
the war, or Wall Street manipula- 
tions. These days have been pro- 
lific in their trends, sharp in their 
delineations. That smaller group is 
rapidly separating itself from all en- 
tangling alliances and is tending 
strictly to the business of making 
hay while the sun shines—and it has 
shone brightly for them during the 
past season. } 

Can any of us estimate what it 
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would mean for all the rest of us if 
even only ten recitals each could be 
booked for these Seven Stars next 
winter? No such galaxy of concert 
materials has ever before been as- 
sembled in the world of the organ. 

It is understood that the founda- 
tion plank of the platform upon 
which the extension of this work 
rests is the prohibition of free re- 
citals. If a recital is not worth pay- 
ing for, it is not worth hearing. That 
holds true of automobiles, radios, 
sugar, tea, and coffee, and in Mr. 
LaBerge’s psychology it holds true 
also for the organ. We can thank 
several eminent concert organists, 
one of them lamentably deceased, 
for this solid business principle. In- 
cidentally it can serve as a guide 
to aspiring organists in the business 
management of their own affairs; if 
they play free engagements outside 
of their own church, they have slim 
chances of ever being booked by any 
of the concert bureaus. 

Mr. LaBerge, having formulated 
this extensive program of 1932-33 
plans, left for a vacation in Europe, 
sailing April 12. 

—T. S. B. 


Mortimer Wilson 
A Tribute 
By M. M. HANSFORD 


AM GRIEVED to hear of 
the death of my old friend, 
Mortimer Wilson. It was 
seemingly long ago, and it 
really is long ago in the pic- 
ture business, when I was standing, 
one day, in the stage-door entrance 
to the Rivoli Theater, first on one 
foot and then on the other, swapping 
stories with the doorman, when a 
man came in with a bundle of music 
It was a score, and the 
man was Wilson. I was supposed 
to be taking care of overture manu- 
scripts submitted in a contest spon- 
sored by Mr. Riesenfeld. The entry 
limit closed that afternoon, and I 
was tired of receiving endless scores 
from every sort of composer. I 
thought, well, here is another one. 
Wilson introduced himself. 

I am not sure whether I had 
known of him before, but I think 
not. In order to discourage him in 
submitting the score at that late 
date, I carefully explained to him 
that orchestral parts would. have to 
be sent in by the next day, for that 
was the day when an orchestral 
practise was to be given on the 
works submitted and selected by the 
committee, of which the late Edward 
Falk was chairman. 


1 


ODO 
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Wilson listened patiently to my 
sad recital. I had no idea that he 
would ever get up energy enough to 
copy out parts for an orchestra of 
forty overnight. But I certainly 
was mistaken in my man. He ap- 
peared next morning with every- 
thing cut and dried, even to a con- 
densed score for the conductor. The 
odd thing about it was that his score 
won the prize. It was called New 
Orleans, and was beautifully writ- 
ten. 

This experience, of course, solidi- 
fied a friendship with Wilson which 
went on until I left New York for 
the sunny climes of Bermuda. Dur- 
ing this period, Joseph Littau and 
Willy Stahl wanted to work on or- 
chestration with some good teacher, 
and I immediately told them about 
Wilson and made a date for him te 
meet them at the Rialto Theater. 

This was the beginning of Wil- 
son’s connection with the Broadway 
picture business. He got together 
a class of four, I believe, and they 
went at it, hammer and_ tongs. 
Littau told me they wrote nothing 
but intervals for weeks until they 
needed butcher’s paper to hold the 
hundreds of variations. 

Wilson told me of his Reger ex- 
periences and that he used to cor- 
rect the papers of pupils, a task 
which Reger gave him. From such 
practise Wilson got into the habit of 
scoring from right to left, with the 
paper upside down between him and 
the pupil. It was quite an uncanny 
proceeding, and I shall never forget 
the day he sat down and expounded 
the first measures in the Prelude 
from Tristan and Isolde to me, with 
the paper turned upside down. One 
of his first picture scores was the 
Covered Wagon, though Mr. Riesen- 
feld was responsible for much of it 
and, of course, himself wrote the 
Westward Ho March. 

Wilson’s death takes me back to 
the “good old days” of the silent 
picture (would that many of them 
were silent now!) and the fun we 
used to have chasing around Broad- 
way all day and all night. He was 
a genial soul, kind, smiling and 
humorous, and ever ready to impart 
musical knowledge. We always 
took a minute or two to crack a joke 
when we met on street corners, in 
the hurrying crowd that surged 
around Times Square. 


ADDENDA 
Had Mortimer Wilson been ap- 
praised at his potential worth early 
enough in his career he would have 
reached the stature of a national 
figure. He had that something that 
changes music from the complexion 
of a student’s exercise in counter- 
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point to that of an enduring master- 
piece, call it what we will. 

Those interested in further in- 
vestigation are urged to add to their 
libraries the set of Seven Preludes 
for organ, published by Boston 
Music Co. in 1916, in one set; sev- 
eral of the numbers are of genuine- 
ly deep feeling, all are structurally 
good, serious music. 

In 1917 the Bryant Music Co. 
published his piano, suite, In 
Georgia, and it has been a great 
favorite because of the local color 
Mr. Wilson packed into it; again it 
has that something extra which 
music needs above and beyond its 
notes, harmonies, and counterpoints, 
to make it genuinely musical. There 
is a tremendous amount of music in 
the world that is not musical, but 
Mortimer Wilson wrote none of it. 
—T.S.B. 
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—PORTLAND, ME.— 

At the second annual Music Clubs 
Frolic in Eastland Hotel one of the 
features was a 45-minute jazz oper- 
etta based on Alice in Wonderland, 
words and music by Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham, which won an 
ovation. 


MRS. BONITA CROWE 
REVIEW OF CHAPTER’S ACTIVITIES 
DURING THE YEAR 
As the Georgia Chapter A.G.O., 
Mrs. Bonita Crowe, dean, face for- 
ward to 1932-1933 plans, we pause 
to look back at the outstanding ac- 

tivities of the season. 

In October Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith, professor of hymnology at 
Boston University was the speaker 
at a luncheon given in his honor by 
the Georgia Chapter; he is a recog- 
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nized authority and author of sev- 
eral historical books on the subject. 

Mrs. Victor Clarke, of Peachtree 
Christian Church, gave a varied pro- 
gram in November assisted by her 
quartet; her playing was outstand- 
ing in Matthews’ Festive Prelude 
and Bach’s Dm Toccata and Fugue. 

Miss Eda Bartholomew, one of the 
South’s outstanding women organ- 
ists, gave an all-Bach program at St. 
Mark’s Methodist in January. Every 
detail of this unusual program, in- 
cluding the Dm Concerto for two 
violins, earned highest commenda- 
tion. Chorales sung by the double- 
quartet were “Et Incarnatus Est” 
from the “Mass in B minor”; “In 
Deepest Grief” from “St. Matthew 
Passion”; “So let me sing God’s 
Praises” and “Our Foes Press On 
Up Far and Wide.” 

The annual Guild service was held 
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Feb. 26 in the Jewish Temple under 
the direction of Dr. Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., organist of the Temple, 
with an address by David Marx, 
Rabbi. Dr. Sheldon is city organist 
of Atlanta and organist of the First 
Presbyterian. The anthem was 
“Worship the Lord” by Tchaikow- 
sky. Rabbi Marx explained the 
symbols of the new $400,000 Temple 
at the close. The organ and choir 
are invisible. 

Herman Siewert, of Rollins Col- 


lege, Winter Park, Fla., gave a re- ~ 


cital on the Orr Memorial Organ of 
the First Baptist, March 8, as more 
fully reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The April meeting was a, cantata, 
“Rabboni” by Loveland, given by the 
First Congregational, Mrs. R. G. 
Sawyer, organist. Mr. George Lee 
Hamrick, organist of First Baptist, 
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MRS. BONITA CROWE 


oe) 


read a paper on Organ Specifica- 
tion. 

The May Music Week meeting 
will be observed by a banquet, and 
program given by J. Gordon Moore 
at Central Presbyterian. Mr. Moore 
has a quartet and a large chorus 
choir. 

A short business meeting will then 
be held and officers elected, which 
will end the activities for the season. 

The record thus closed calls for a 
few words about the dean. Mrs. 
Crowe, native of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been organist of Grace M. E., 
Atlanta, since 1923; she has a 3m 
Hall built in 1921 and directs a 
chorus with soloists. Mrs. Crowe 
began serious organ study with Mr. 
Arthur Depew, then in Detroit, and 
is a theory student of the late 
Giuseppe Ferrata. 

She is interested in many social 
activities and is an active member of 
many fraternities, such as the At- 
lanta Writers Club, Woman’s Club, 
Atlanta League of American Pen 
Women, etc., etc. She formerly 
taught piano in Woman’s College 
and State Teachers College, Hattes- 
burg, Miss., has done much accom- 
panying for artists and _ voice 
teachers, and for a hobby is now 
practising portrait- and china-paint- 
ing. 

Her activities as dean of the 
Georgia Guild were preluded by 
terms as president of the Mississippi 
F.M.C., and M.T.A., Thursday 
Morning Music Club, etc., etc. She 
has about a dozen compositions in 
mss. and wrote the State Song for 
Mississippi which was given by Gen- 
eral Motors over NBC in its 
“parade of the States.” 
—CONTRIB. 
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EPISCOPAL INSTRUCTION 
WELLESLEY CONFERENCE DEVOTED TO 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH MUSIC 
By Miss Marjorie MARTIN 
Many times the organist who has 
succeeded in securing a position with 
an Episcopal church, even though 
he be himself a churchman, comes to 
realize that he is not achieving the 
possibilities of his work, perhaps 
through lack of knowledge of the 
highest type of musical material, 
perhaps through faulty technique in 
training his choir in chanting, per- 
haps from ignorance of the historic 
background of liturgies and services. 
often all these in combination. What 
is such a one to do? For most of 
us it is not possible to cease work in 
order to take a year at some college 

of church music. 

In 1915 Richard G. Appel and the 
Rev. Winfred Douglas, who had 
seen this problem and had been for 
some time in conference regarding 
it, introduced a course on church 
music into the curriculum of the 
Episcopal Conference for Church 
Work, held annually in Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. From 
this modest beginning has grown the 
School for Church Music, now an 
integral feature of the Conference, 
in which last year more than fifty 
musicians were registered for four 
hours of intensive work each morn- 
ing, linked with many discussion 
groups and recitals outside of class 
hours. Under the direction of 
Frederick Johnson, who has been 
for some years dean of the school, 
the program has been widened in 
scope until it supplies most of the 
work desired by those who register, 
and unusual personal problems are 
met by personal work with one or 
another of the faculty. 

Mr. Johnson, organist of Church 
of the Advent, Boston, is director 
of music of Bradford Academy. 
He makes contact during the ten- 
day conference with every member 
of the school, ascertaining that he or 
she is gaining from it all they had 
hoped in coming. Something of 
what he does can be seen from the 
following passage, part of a letter 
written to him just after the 1931 
school had ended: 

“Tt is evident that the Music 
School increases in strength, stature 
and spirit with every year and its in- 
fluence through those of us who cap- 
ture the letter is to be felt more and 
more in the general church. It was 
a further privilege to associate with 
you again, and to profit by your 
august advice and inspiration. I 
really cannot say what the Wellesley 
Conference means to me; it was 
there I received the first inspiration 
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to further my activity in good music, 
and that is what qualified me for the 
position I now hold. Then, too, the 
man who is responsible for my pres- 
ent position met me in Wellesley the 
first time I was there. For these 
reasons and many more it is all very 
dear to me.” 

The faculty of the Music School 
for 1932 are Mr. Johnson, Canon 
Douglas, Prof. Hugh L. Smith of 
the Yale University, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Martin, graduate of the Na- 
tional Accredited Leaders’ Associa- 
tion. Prof. Smith takes the place of 
the Rev. Walter Williams, formerly 
a member of the music school facul- 
ty, and will study the history of 
church ‘music. His course will cover 
the development of music in the 
early church, embracing the transi- 
tion from the Gregorian to the poly- 
phonic settings of the Mass, the de- 
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velopment of the motet, and espe- 
cially the relation of the music of 
the Anglican church to that of the 
Roman, down to the 17th century. 
Miss Martin’s course will also be on 
the historical side of the organist’s 
work. She will outline the history 
of the prayer book, the use of its 
contents for variety, suitability and 
emphasis, the distinctive choice of 
material for “feast, fast, and ferial,” 
show how a knowledge of the his- 
torical background of the book will 
assist in building programs, and take 
a side glance at the great writers of 
the early church and their canticles, 
with a view to interesting those who 
compose, in beautiful and unhack- 
neyed literary material. 

Mr. Johnson has taken for his 
subject, ‘Available music for the 
Christian Year.” This will be a lec- 
ture course, illustrated by exerpts. 
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He will suggest motets, anthems, 
preludes and postludes for every day 
of the church-year, basing his selec- 
tion on the theme of the Gospel for 
the Day. This course is intensely 
valuable and almost unique. 3 uring 
his years of work Mr. Johnson has 
received countless requests from 
pupils and former pupils and as a 
result has spent a great deal of time 
in research, discovering material 
never found by the average busy 
parish organist; and it is this ac- 
cumulated wealth which he will give 
his class this summer. 

Canon Douglas will as usual deal 
with the subject of the liturgical 
music of the church, the different 
forms of the chant, in which he is 
an acknowledged master. He will 
present various settings of the com- 
munion office, artd also of morning 
and evening prayer, teaching the 
technic of Anglican, Gregorian, and 
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plainchant. In his class stress is 
laid on the practical side; actual 
practise in unaccompanied singing is 
always a feature of the sessions. 

Canon Douglas has also been 
greatly interested in the proper use 
of the hymns of the church, and 
each year leads an afternoon class 
in their study. In 1932 his topic is 
to be “Hymns and the Creed.” 
There would be less _ prejudice 
among musicians against hymns if 
more work were done along the lines 
of such discriminating selection as 
Canon Douglas suggests. 

Many who attend the music 
school have particular problems with 
regard to their choir, and to provide 
training in choir methods the entire 
school is expected to attend the Con- 
ference chorus which meets daily 
under the direction of Mr. Johnson. 
A practical demonstration is thus 
made possible, as serious and worth- 
while music is taken up and studied, 
finally being rendered at the choral 
evensong which takes place at the 
end. of the conference. Mr. John- 
son obtains the most serious concen- 
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tration on this work and a high 
standard of production. 

For the man or woman who is or 
would like to be an organist in the 
Episcopal church, Wellesley is an 
ideal investment. Beside the ad- 
vantages outlined there are the many 
to be gained through discussion with 
one’s fellow-craftsmen. And there 
is the inestimable value of ten days 
spent in consideration of the art of 
music as an aid in the spiritual serv- 
ices of the church. 

—PILCHER, 
PILCHER 
& PILCHER— 
Wm. E. Pilcher, Jr., organist, Mrs. 
Camille Swan Pilcher, violinist, and 
the 3m _ Pilcher organ in St. 
George’s, Hempstead, N. Y., made a 
delightful musicale April 12 for the 
L. I. Chapter, A.G.O. This fine old 
church received its charter in 1704 
from Queen Anne and also the com- 
munion service of silver which is 
still used on special occasions. 

Mr. Pilcher has a choir of men, 
women, and boys, the boys being 
delegated to the care of Mrs. John 
S. Haight, wife of the rector. 


—WASHINGTON ODE 
Dr. William A. Wolf has composed 
“A Chorale Ode” for Washington 
celebrations, on a text by Catherine 
Winkworth, which will make a 
splendid addition to worthwhile 
literature for patriotic services. The 
music has breadth and sturdiness, 
combining the new ideas of proper 
range for the voices of the congre- 
gation with the spirit of the olden 
days of Washington. Here is a 
chorale-like hymn of real merit. 

—FIVE A YEAR— 
Miss Catharine Morgan of the 
Hawes Avenue M. E., Norristown, 
Pa., gives five major works each sea- 
son; the fifth oratorio this year was 
Haydn’s “Creation,” sung April 24. 
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GERMANTOWN SERIES 
TWENTY-MINUTE PROGRAMS PLAYED 
AT NOON-HOUR 
N. Lindsay Norden of the First 
Presbyterian, Germantown, Pa., 
gave a series of twenty- -minute or- 
gan programs every Friday, begin- 
ning November first and concluding 
Good Friday. These programs were 
designed primarily for the business 
people of the neighborhood. The 
First Presbyterian is situated in a 
busy section of Germantown, where 
many people are on the streets at 
lunch hour. It was thought best to 
endeavor to build up the attendance 
gradually and solidly rather than try 
to attract a great deal of attention 
at the beginning and then find the 
attendance dwindling. This method 
of advertising was used: an an- 
_nouncement in the church leaflet; 
about fifty window-cards put out in 
the neighborhood ; and a few letters 
to the business houses asking them 
to call the recitals to the attention of 
their employees. The attendance 
was only fair, but Mr. Norden de- 
cided to maintain the series through 
the season with the idea of pushing 
the advertising feature more strong- 
ly next fall. There was no service 
before or after the program. Gen- 
erally four or five numbers were 
played, and occasionally a supple- 

mentary soloist assisted. 
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The organ is presumably the larg- 
est church organ in Philadelphia. It 
is a 4-128 Austin, 75 stops in the 
Gallery Organs at the rear of the 
church, the remainder in the front, 
with a floating String Organ in the 
ceiling, and an Echo high up on the 
right. The organ was finished in 
1917, and contains many interesting 
and worthwhile stops; stoplist and 
console photo were published in 
T.A.O., December, 1919. 


The idea of this series was to in- 
terest the average person and not to 
play a stiff program which would be 
interesting only to organists. For 
that purpose the following numbers 
were among those chosen: 
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Barrett, Coronach 
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Bach, Sonatina 
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Dvorak, Largo (New ii a 
Flagler, Reverie 

Franck, Cantabile 

Gluck, Aria 

Grieg, Ase’s Death; In the Morning 
Handel, Aria (Water Music) 
Lassen, Crescendo 

Lemare, Andantino 
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McCollin, Berceuse 
Norden, Song Without Words 
Pease, Anniversary March 
Reinecke, Lento 
Rogers, Arioso 
Saint-Saens, Prelude to Deluge 
Sears, Festal Piece 
Shelley, Melody A-flat 
Shackley, At Eventide 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Stebbins, The Swan 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Strauss, Reverie 
Tremblay, Prelude Carillon 
Wagner, Dream, Prelude to 
Lohengrin 

While this is not a complete list, 

it gives a general idea of the char- 
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acter of the music. The programs 
will be resumed in the fall. 

Mr. Norden has been prominent 
in Philadelphia chiefly for his elabo- 
rate choir-work and conducting; Jt 
is a wholesome sign to see him and 
his church recognizing the possibili- 
ties of the organ as a means of min- 
istering to the welfare of the com- 
munity served by the church. That 
formal hour-long recitals in the eve- 
ning or afternoon are not likely to 
serve the greatest number is recog- 
nized; the twenty-minute programs 
at noon are a most worthy experi- 
ment. 


—WESTCHESTER, N. Y.— 
Westchester County Center present- 
ed Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on Palm 
Sunday, Albert Stoessel conducting, 


* Eugene Devereaux at the organ, 
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with 17 choirs representing 11 cities 
participating. After the opening 
hymn and address, Felix McGuire, 
age 15, played Batiste’s Offertoire, 
Guilmant’s Sonata 3, and Fletcher’s 
Festival Toccata, all from memory. 


—J. M. KLEIN— 
Jack McLaughlin Klein, assistant to 
John H. Duddy at Holy Cross 
Memorial, Norristown, Pa., has been 
appointed to the Lutheran Church, 
Schwenkville, Pa., where he plays a 
2-19 and will give a series of re- 
citals. He is a pupil of Mr. Duddy. 


—REV. TYLER TURNER— 
In becoming an ordained priest in 
the Liberal Catholic Church, Tyler 
Turner, organ architect, is but fol- 
lowing the footsteps of J. I. Wedg- 
wood, author of the Dictionary of 
Organ Stops, who was the first pre- 
siding bishop of, and initiator of the 
movement behind, the Liberal 
Catholic Church. Mr. Turner was 
ordained in New York City on 
April 17. Rev. Turner writes: 

“The Liberal Catholic Church 
came about as a reorganization of 
the old Catholic Church in Great 
Britain in 1916. . . . It was Bishop 
Wedgwood who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the liturgy used in the L. 
C. Church, an adaptation of the 
Roman form. Since Bishop Wedg- 
wood’s_ consecration, the Church 
has spread throughout the civilized 
world. There are 85 churches and 
missions in America.” 
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Events 


Forecast 


Cleveland, 9: Edwin Arthur 
Kraft in recital, Trinity Cathedral, 
Mrs. Kraft assisting artist. 

Cleveland, 4:. Melville Smith in 
recital, Museum of Art. 

Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, 1: 
Albert Riemenschneider in recital. 

New York, 8: Ernest Mitchell in 
recital, Grace Church, 4:30. 

New York, 1, 8, 15, 22: Waldorf 
Astoria recitals on the new Moller, 
at 3 p.m., by Dr. Rollo Maitland, 
Edward Eigenschenk, Warren D. 
Allen, and Alexander McCurdy, re- 
spectively. 
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New York, 5, 8:15: Guild service, 
St. Bartholomew’s, choirs and or- 
ganists: St. Bartholomew’s, Dr. 
David McK. Williams; All Angels, 
Kyle Dunkel; St. John’s of Jersey 
City, Harold Friedell; St. Luke’s, 
Vernon de Tar; program will in- 
clude: 

Magnificat, Sowerby 

Sing to Jehovah, Mozart 

Bach’s Now Hath the Grace 

Maleingreau, Images (Mystic 

Lamb) 
—MAY 8, 9, 10— 
The Pennsylvania N.A.O., Dr. Wm. 
A. Wolf, president, will hold its 
12th annual convention in Philadel- 
phia with a program of interesting 
events. 
MAY 8 

11:00 a.m., Christ Church, the first, 
President’s sanctuary from 1790 to 
1797, a service of early American 
works, Robert Cato, organist. 

4:00 p.m., Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, organ program by members of 
the A.O.P.C. 

7:30 p.m., St. Peter’s Church, 
where Washington also attended, 
service of early American works, 
Harold Wells Gilbert, organist ; pre- 
ludial organ program by Harry Clay 
Banks. 

MAY 9 
10:30 a.m., place not announced, 
registration and conference, follow- 
ed by visit to St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s to inspect new Skinner in- 
stallations. 

3:00 p.m., Irvine Hall, recital on 
Austin organ, Julian R. Williams. 
Discussion by Ernest M. Skinher on 
organ-building problems. 

8:30 p.m., Convention Hall, 
Moller organ, recital by Dr. Rollo 
Maitland, program to include a com- 
position for two organs, Miss S. 
Marguerite Maitland at the second 
console. “This recital,” says H. M. 
Ridgely of the Moller office, “will 
serve as a dedicatory recital of the 
auditorium organ.” 

MAY 10 
10:00 a.m., Presser Hall, social 
hour. Rev. H. B. Stacher will dis- 
cuss modern English and American 
church music. 


SCHOOL 
for CHURCH MUSIC 


(Conference for Church Work) 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, Mass. 


June 27 to July 8, 1932 


Demonstration of Choir Methods; Plain- 
chant, also Anglican and Gregorian; 
Calendar of Music for the Church Year; 
Development of Music and Liturgy. 


Frederick Johnson, F. A. G. O. 
Dean of the School 
30 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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12:30 p.m., Presser Home, Ger- 
mantown, luncheon, and address by 
Dr. J. Francis Cooke, Editor of the 
Etude. 

3:00 p.m., Second Baptist, Ger- 
mantown, recital by Dr. Alfred 
Whitehead, Kimball organ. 

5:00 p.m., carillon recital, First 
M. E., Germantown, by Bernard R. 
Mausert. 

6:00 p.m., Second Baptist, Ger- 
mantown, banquet. 
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8:30 p.m., same place, concert by 
Camden Musical Art Society, Dr. 
Henry S. Fry, director. 

—MAY 13 AND 20— 
The Festival Graduation of the 
Children’s Choir School will be held 
in the Presbyterian Church in 
Flemington, N. J., May 20 at 8 p.m. 
The Chorus of the Alumni and 209 
choristers of the School will sing. 
Five organists and ministers, repre- 
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senting the five churches of the vil- 
lage, will officiate. The proces- 
sional, “Brightly Gleams_ our 
Banner,” written by Miss Grace 
Leeds Darnell for the annual festi- 
val, will be sung, Miss Darnell at the 
organ. The recessional, “Children 
are All Dear to Thee,” written by 
Norman Landis and sung annually, 
will be used, Mr. Landis at the or- 
gan. The Alumni soloist will be 
Mrs. Norval Brelos, soprano, of 
New York, Class 1925. R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman will present the 
diplomas. 

The Chorus of the Alumni will 
hold its annual Creed Service (Bac- 
calaureate) for the Class of 1932 in 
the Choir Studio, May Ist at 4 
o'clock. The Charge will be given 
by Mark Andrews. At this service 
the new Class makes its vow of 
fidelity to the Alumni Creed 

The Annual Prize Night of the 
Choir School will be Friday, May 13 
when annual piano and vocal con- 
tests are held, and all prizes for the 
year awarded. 


—EIGENSCHENK— 
Edward Eigenschenk’s engagements 
under the management of Frank 
Van Dusen for spring season: 

April 
3. University of Chicago 
5. Diapason Club, Austin, Tex. 
7. Victory College, Fort Worth 
10. First Presb., Fort Worth 
11. First Presb., Muskogee, Ok. 
12. Missouri A.G.O., St. Louis 
May 


3. Birmingham, Ala. 

4. Radio Station WAPI 

6. University of North Carolina 
8. Waldorf Astoria, New York 
9. First Presb., Goshen, N. Y. 
12. Cedarville College 

18. Sarcedota Opera Club Chicago 


While in St. Louis Mr. Eigen- 
schenk made recordings for Geo. 
Kilgen & Son of Ceiga’s Clouds, 
Russell’s Song of the Basket 
Weaver, and the Haydn Clock 
Movement Andante. 

—MOLLER— 
H. M. Ridgley of the Philadelphia 
office reports recent contracts: 

Reading, Pa., St. Thomas Re- 
formed, 3m, with Harp and Chimes. 

Elmira, N. Y., Centenary M. E., 
3m, with Chimes. 

Stony Creek, Pa, Bethany 
Lutheran, 2m. 

Riverton, N. J., Mt. Zion M. E., 
2m. 

Shillington, Pa., residence of Dr. 
John H. Orff. 

The Moller in Holy Trinity, Coll- 
ingswood, N. J., was dedicated 
March 31 in recital by Gene 
Stewart. 
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—KILGEN— 
A 2-24 is to be installed in Mother 
of Dolors R. C., Vandalia, Ill., with 
case of display pipes; Mrs. Marie 
Morey is organist. 

St. Anthony’s R. C., Bridgeport, 
O., has contracted for a Kilgen, a 
duplexed 2m, to be installed in the 
tower, with pipe-work case and 
grille openings into the west gallery 
where the console will be placed. 

Kilgen’s library of music rolls for 
Kilgen residence organs has lately 
been enhanced by the records of 
Charles M. Courboin and Edward 
Iigenschenk. 

—EMPORIA, KAN.— 
The 18th annual spring festival was 
held April 3 to 6, with a perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” by the 
College of Emporia Vesper Chorus 
directed by Daniel A. Hirschler, a 
concert by Mr. Hirschler’s Vesper 
A-cappela Choir, the London String 
Quartet in a concert, and a gala af- 
fair with Percy Grainger, the choirs, 
and an orchestra. 

—LAST CHANCE— 
The last opportunity this season to 
hear the Cadet Chapel organ at 
West Point in recital by Frederick 
C. Mayer is May 15 and June 5. 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
NOTED LIVERPOOL ORGAN REOPENED 
WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Though Senator Richards proclaims 
the Alexandra Palace organ (by 
Willis) the best to be heard on his 
1930 visit to England, the instru- 
ment in St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, is probably the most noted of 
British organs, in the mind of the 
average American. This noted Wil- 
lis organ, constantly talked about by 
the late Dr. Audsley, was presented 
in T.A.O. for December 1920, with 
a review of the work of Mr. Herbert 
F. Ellingford, organist since 1912. 
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The organ was originally built by 
Henry Willis 1st, in 1854-5, when it 
was a 4-100; the only expressive 
section was the Swell. S. S. Wesley 
was the thorn in the flesh then and 
almost ruined the organ by demand- 
ing its compass follow the dead age 
and begin at G, ending at A in the 
manuals and F in the pedal; but 
Father Willis out-talked him and 
saved the organ by a compromise. 
Worse yet was Wesley’s forcing of 
unequal (or true) temperament on 
the builder—thus at one stroke rul- 
ing Bach out of the programs. 

In 1867 W. T. Best, made par- 
ticularly famous in this country by 
Dr. Audsley’s constant praise of 
him, had been appointed and he had 
the organ correctly tuned, with 22” 
pressure installed for the Solo 
reeds. 

In 1897 when Dr. A. L. Peace 
was organist the general overhaul- 
ing included the correction of the 
manual and pedal compasses, pneu- 
matic action for manuals, cast-iron 
32’ Pedal Diapason replaced by 
pipes of zinc, and an expression 
chamber for the Solo Organ. 

In 1924 the old steam outfit was 
replaced, after 69 years of faithful 
service, by a modern blower. 

Mr. Ellingford set the right ex- 
ample in 1929 by instigating a move- 
ment which resulted Oct. 17, 1931, 
in the reopening of this famous or- 
gan, modernized and put into first- 
class condition once more. 

Improvements in the console, new 
to British organists, include a fairly 
liberal supply of Combons, 60 in all, 
and something new also to American 
organists, in the Pedal Sostenuto— 
an electric device which sustains 
any Pedal note, whether the pedal 
key is kept down or not, till the next 
Pedal key is pressed—which sounds 
like an extremely useful device in 
the playing of modern organ liter- 
ature. 

The 1931 improvements, for 
which Henry Willis 3rd (well 
known among American builders 
and organists) is to be thanked, in- 
clude also full instead of partial ex- 
pression for the Solo, and the en- 
closure of the Choir. The Tuba 
Mirabilis alone is unexpressive in 
the Solo. The Great and Pedal Or- 
gans are still incapable of expressive 
control. Mr. Willis has also added 
the Universal Independent Crescen- 
do Coupler, in its slow-moving slide- 
and-groove form. The device can 
be more efficiently serviceable to or- 
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ganists if it can be operated with the 
alacrity of the stop-tongue or piston 
—which is the one and only dis- 
advantage of the slide-and-groove 
device. 

Wind pressures now range as fol- 
lows: Great, 4” to 6144”; Swell, 4” 
to 834”; Choir, 44%4”; Solo, 5” to 
30”; Pedal, 5” to 20”. 

The instrument now “ranks as the 
largest complete concert-hall or- 
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gan in the British Isles.” Our ac- 
count gives it 112 Voices, 139 
Ranks, 120 Stops, and 6 Borrows; 
data on pipes are not given. 


—7000— 
The Easter congregations in the 
First Presbyterian, Seattle, Wash., 
totalled 7000 for the three services. 
Frederick C. Feringer, organist of 
the church, has been giving a series 
of recitals during the season. 
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Difficulties, obstacles, heartburn- 
ings, disappointments are the sign- 
posts which most frequently point 
the way to ultimately worthwhile 
and lasting achievement, especially 


in art. 
—OrTto H. KAHN 


All great men not only know their 
business, but usually know that they 
know it, and are not only right in 
their main opinions, but usually 
know that they are right in them; 
only they do not think much of 
themselves on that account. 

—Joun RusKIN 


Our religion has become too much 
a matter of performance rather than 
of reflection or meditation. 

We have all grown excessively 
tired of the artists who have been 
trained so rigidly in their profes- 
sions that they give forth nothing of 
their individual experiences with life 
and repeat mechanically their hollow 
instructions. —McBrRIDE 

in the New York Sun 


Successful people are seldom en- 
vious. Those who have reached the 
upper rungs on life’s ladder should 
be grateful since they have no rea- 
son to be jealous or envious. Can 
anyone imagine Sir Oliver Lodge 
being envious of Albert Einstein, 
the lamented Edison of Marconi, 
Josef Hofmann of Rachmaninoff ? 

—GeEorGE B. NEVIN 


eS 

—CORRECTION— 
T.A.O. in March said Mr. Walter 
G. Reynolds’ library contained 800 
pieces; the figure should have been 
8000. Those familiar with theater 
work would have known 8000 was 
intended ; we deeply regret the error. 

—PHOTORGANIST ?— 

With Pirie MacDonald for a grand- 
father and Everett Tutchings for 
his father what will little Pirie Mac- 
Donald Tutchings do for a career? 
Will it be photography or organ 
playing? That became a pressing 
question when the young man made 
his debut March 24 in New York 
City. 

—HOWARD THATCHER— 
Mr. Thatcher conducted the Balti- 
more Symphony March 20 in the 
first performance of his Concerto 
in A for violin; he is wellknown to 
T.A.O. readers for his excellent 
volumes of Beethoven slow-move- 
ment transcriptions for organ. 
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—HARRISBURG, PA.— 

St. Matthew’s Lutheran dedicated 
its Moller April 3; Miss Kathleen 
Frank is organist of the church. Al- 
fred C. Kuschwa gave a recital on 
the new organ April 6. 

—INFORMATION, PLEASE— 
Will someone please tell us who told 
the radio stations that Handel’s Lar- 
go and Sullivan’s Lost Chord were 
Easter music? We _ heard each 
about six times on Easter Sunday. 
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ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals. Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915): 
76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MAESCH, LaVahn 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.TI. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.0. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege: First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS. Willard Irvine 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibtey G. 
Resident Organist. Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist. Angeins Temple: Oreanist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Eniscopal Church: 
Res. 213% No. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*POISTER, Arthur W. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.0 
ROSE, Arthur. M. A., Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 
First Church of Christ, Scientist: 
1915 Saeramento St.. San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLTEDER. Frederick, M. Mus. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 


_. ©. 


Church. 


Calif. 
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*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

STEWART, Gerald F. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 
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Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH i? 
Merrick, L. 5 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER eg co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN co. 
Highland, Illinois. 








Organ Architects 














¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
‘TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 





COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 
EASTMAN — of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers. 

Hartford, Conn. 








Publishers 


DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY _"s 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Builders 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass, 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q.. Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 

Everett. Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Uttice: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 

Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 

Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 

Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 

Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 

Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 

New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 












































Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 





Custodians 


and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Wiliam H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, I1l.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 

R, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fieet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 





















































